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OFFICE  PRACTICE  is  one  of  a series  of  bulletins  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  business  education  departments  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  provides 
detailed  information  pertaining  to  office  practice  as  a vocational  business 
education  subject. 

Requests  for  information  and  assistance  from  public  school  people 
on  the  organization  and  administration  of  this  subject  indicate  that 
this  bulletin  should  prove  useful  to  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trators in  further  improving  the  business  education  program. 

Appreciation  is  extended  to  the  State  Teachers  College  in  Bloomsburg 
and  to  the  following  school  systems  for  providing  photographs  for  this 
bulletin:  Abington,  Berwyn,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Reading. 

We  urge  teachers  and  administrators  to  send  comments  on  this  publica- 
tion with  constructive  recommendations  to  William  H.  Selden,  Jr.,  Con- 
sultant, Business  Education,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Administration, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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An  office  practice  room  can  be  equipped  with  a switchboard  and  telephones  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a business  office. 
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Public  school  office  practice  subjects  are  in  the  same  period  of  de- 
velopment as  typewriting  was  some  forty  years  ago.  In  many  of  the  larger 
schools  office  practice  classes  are  well  equipped.  In  small  communities  few 
schools  have  adequate  equipment  for  instruction  in  this  subject.  Because 
of  financial  limitations  schools  do  not  purchase  up-to-date  models  of  office 
equipment  nor  provide  opportunities  in  which  pupils  can  gain  experience 
comparable  to  on-the-job  employment  or  receive  an  extensive  overview  of 
a total  office  situation. 

At  present  approximately  five  hundred  public  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania offer  office  practice.  It  may  be  assumed  that  since  office  practice 
is  still  in  its  developmental  stage,  it  is  taught  differently  in  each  school. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  therefore,  offers  in  this 
bulletin  suggestions  for  the  further  growth  and  development  of  this 
subject. 
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A practical  set-up  where  a small  room  used  for  duplicating  purposes 
contains  a telephone. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


O^icc  'Practice  /$  Sc&aat  Subject 

The  material  in  this  guide  emphasizes  competency  in  handling 
office  duties  and  in  operating  office  machines.  Office  practice  is  designed 
to  provide  training  through  the  application  of  attitudes  and  knowledges 
already  acquired  and  through  the  development  of  additional  skills  which 
will  enable  pupils  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  careers.  Like 
many  other  subjects,  office  practice  comprises  numerous  instructional 
units  which  are  taught  by  a rotation  plan  of  instruction  for  part  of  the 
time.  An  instructional  unit  should  not  be  included  in  the  program  of 
study  unless  adequate  equipment  and  supplies  are  available. 

Office  practice  is  not  an  occupation,  but  it  is  an  area  of  learning 
common  to  several  occupations.  Therefore,  this  subject  includes  units 
of  selected  instruction  which  lead  to  completion  of  the  business  edu- 
cation program. 

Definition  and  Clarification 

Office  practice,  as  taught  on  the  twelfth-grade  level,  is  a terminal  or 
finishing  subject  for  vocational  business  pupils  who  choose  business 
education  subjects  for  vocational  competency  and  subsequent  employ- 
ment. It  provides  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  learn  how  to  perform 
routine  office  duties  and  to  become  acquainted  with  office  machines 
commonly  used  in  the  business  office.  Therefore,  approximately  half  the 
scheduled  time  in  office  practice  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  on 
office  machines  and  the  other  half  in  the  subject  area — including  units  in 
applying  for  a position,  arithmetic  review,  business  forms,  communica- 
tion, filing,  use  of  reference  materials,  and  personality  development. 

Unfortunately,  this  subject  has  confused  business  educators  for  many 
reasons.  One  reason  is  that  the  subject  has  had  different  titles,  such 
as  business  machines,  clerical  practice,  and  secretarial  office  practice. 
Another  cause  of  confusion  is  the  variation  in  the  kind  and  amount 
of  equipment  used.  For  instance,  one  school  will  include  instruction 
in  a great  many  different  kinds  of  key-driven  and  rotary  calculators; 
another  school  will  not  use  any  calculators  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  use  of  rotation  plans  also  varies  greatly.  Pupils  in  one  school 
will  work  on  the  rotation  plan  for  only  two  months;  in  an  adjacent 
town  the  pupils  will  be  on  this  plan  for  the  entire  school  year.  Finally, 
the  units  or  the  subject  matter  included  in  office  practice  will  vary 
extensively  from  school  to  school. 
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Another  major  problem  adding  to  the  present  confusion  is  that 
many  schools  attempt  to  teach  advanced  shorthand  in  this  subject 
area.  The  inclusion  of  shorthand  instruction  in  office  practice  cannot 
be  justified.  If  knowledges  and  skills  are  to  be  taught  adequately  in 
both  office  duties  or  routines  and  in  office  machines,  there  will  not 
be  time  for  instruction  in  shorthand  theory  or  skill-building.  Second- 
year  shorthand  instruction  can  be  integrated  with  second-year  type- 
writing but  certainly  not  with  office  practice. 

For  a correct  interpretation  of  this  bulletin,  these  differences  should 
be  recognized.  The  term  office  practice  is  the  most  commonly  used 
and  the  most  descriptive  term  for  the  type  of  instruction  which  should 
be  offered. 

To  further  clarify  the  role  of  office  practice  in  our  secondary  schools, 
let  us  consider  that  every  beginning  office  employee  performs  similar 
tasks — the  bookkeeper,  the  clerk,  the  stenographer,  and  the  typist.  All 
office  workers,  therefore,  irrespective  of  their  specialized  skill,  should 
have  a fundamental  background  of  office  routine.  The  purpose  of  office 
practice  is  to  provide  vocational  business  pupils  with  these  fundamental 
skills. 

Objectives 

Although  office  practice  subjects  vary  extensively  from  school  to  school, 
all  schools  should  attempt  to  achieve  certain  objectives.  These  objectives 
might  be: 

1.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  appreciations,  ideals,  and 
socially  desirable  attitudes  and  work  habits  which  are  necessary 
for  success  in  an  office  situation. 

2.  To  maintain  and  further  develop  knowledges  and  skills  that  have 
already  been  learned. 

3.  To  help  bridge  the  gap  between  formal  instruction  offered  in  school 
and  the  responsibilities  of  an  initial  job  in  the  business  world. 

4.  To  offer  experience  in  as  practical  a situation  as  possible  in  the 
performance  of  routine  office  jobs. 

5.  To  develop  the  ability  of  judging  the  marketability  of  one’s  own 
work  and  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  or  corrections. 

6.  To  build  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  work  performed  in  the  busi- 
ness office. 

7.  To  set  forth  desirable  standards  of  office  appearance. 

8.  To  develop  proper  attitudes  toward  promotional  possibilities,  as 
well  as  the  realization  of  additional  responsibilities. 

9.  To  give  pupils  experience  in  applying  for  a position. 

10.  To  acquire  additional  competencies  such  as  knowing  how  to  operate 
the  more  commonly  used  office  machines. 
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11.  To  learn  to  take  care  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

When  objectives  are  set  up,  the  office  practice  teacher  should  not  only 
follow  them  closely  but  also  evaluate  them  constantly. 


Relationship  to  Other  Subjects 

In  practically  all  of  the  public  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  one 
year  of  typewriting  is  a prerequisite  for  pupils  who  enroll  in  office 
practice.  Pupils  taking  office  practice  need  a typewriting  background 
because  the  content  matter  of  this  subject  includes  the  typewriting  of 
stencils  and  master  sheets  for  duplicating  machines.  Pupils  working  on 
the  transcribing  machine  unit  must  also  have  a typewriting  background. 

Office  practice  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  all  other 
business  subjects.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  any  given  unit  should 
be  determined  in  a large  measure  by  the  extent  that  certain  aspects  of 
business  education  were  learned  in  other  subjects.  If  the  class  has  had 
some  instruction  on  adding-listing  machines  in  bookkeeping,  on  pre- 
paring stencils  in  typewriting,  on  filing  in  general  business,  and  on 
reference  materials  in  second-year  shorthand,  less  time  need  be  spent  on 
these  competencies  in  the  office  practice  class.  If  twelfth-grade  pupils 
need  to  take  one  semester  of  mathematics,  as  shown  by  test  results, 
then  instruction  on  arithmetic  review  can  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
Additional  examples  could  be  presented  but  those  cited  above  are  illus- 
trative of  the  close  relationship  office  practice  has  to  the  other  business 
subjects. 


Instruction  to  small  groups  is  a responsibility  of  the  office  practice  teacher. 
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What  pupils  have  learned  in  other  subjects  will  have  to  be  reviewed 
and  practiced  for  proficiency;  however,  the  relearning  time  on  any  unit 
of  subject  matter  is  always  considerably  less  than  the  initial  learning  time. 

Determining  the  Content  Matter 

To  determine  the  content  matter  of  office  practice,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  two  items:  (1)  the  nature  of  instruction  offered  in  other 
business  subjects  as  discussed  under  Relationship  to  Other  Subjects; 
(2)  the  importance  of  surveying  business  offices  and  stores  and  making 
a follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  the  business  education  course.  Details 
pertaining  to  these  types  of  studies  may  be  found  in  the  March,  1957, 
duplicated  publication  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction’s 
Questionnaires  for  the  Use  of  a School  District  in  making  a Survey  of  Busi- 
ness Offices  and  Stores  and  a Follow-up  Study  of  Graduates  of  the  Busi- 
ness Course.  This  publication  points  out  the  following: 

Teachers  in  the  business  education  department  should  know 
what  job  opportunities  are  available  in  the  employment  area  and 
also  the  educational  requirements  for  these  positions.  Then, 
too,  a knowledge  of  the  number  and  types  of  office  machines  used 
in  the  area  is  valuable.  This  information  can  be  procured  by 
using  a form  similar  to  the  Survey  of  Business  Offices  and  Stores. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  the  business  education 
department  can  generally  offer  valuable  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  curriculum.  By  means  of  answering  questions  similar  to 
those  found  on  the  Folloiv-up  Study  of  Graduates  of  the  Busi- 
ness Education  Course former  students  can  set  forth  the 

type  of  work  they  do  as  well  as  problems  that  have  been  en- 
countered. 

These  two  forms  of  inquiry  are  especially  significant  for  office  practice 
because  in  both  questionnaires,  material  can  be  found  about  the  use  and 
need  for  instruction  on  various  types  of  machines.  Therefore,  a continu- 
ous follow-up  of  business  education  graduates  and  frequent  surveys  of 
business  offices  are  important.  The  content  matter  in  office  practice 
must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  business. 

Methods  of  Instruction  (Battery  and  Rotation  Plans) 

Two  methods  of  instruction  are  commonly  used  in  office  practice — 
the  battery  plan  and  the  rotation  plan.  In  the  battery  plan,  all  pupils 
are  taught  or  are  working  on  the  same  type  of  subject  matter  at  one 
time.  In  the  rotation  plan,  two  or  more  groups  are  taught  or  work 
independently  on  various  projects  with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
the  teacher. 
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Usually  competencies  in  office  duties  such  as  arithmetic  review  and 
business  forms  are  taught  in  the  battery  plan;  competencies  in  office 
machines  are  taught  in  the  rotation  plan.  When  there  is  an  inadequate 
number  of  office  machines,  the  rotation  plan  should  include  additional 
practice  units  adaptive  to  self-instruction,  such  as  filing. 

In  the  rotation  plan  the  teacher  gives  instruction  to  small  groups  and 
sometimes  to  individuals.  There  are  occasions,  especially  when  everyone 
is  starting  on  a new  unit  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  teacher 
cannot  give  adequate  instruction  to  all  groups  at  the  same  time.  In 
using  a rotation  plan  pupils  should  be  given  job  sheets,  which  are 
explained  on  pages  34  to  38,  containing  written  instructions  on  the 
work  to  be  covered.  While  the  teacher  is  explaining  a certain  per- 
formance to  one  group  of  pupils,  the  others  can  read  their  instructions 
and  begin  work.  Job  sheets  should  not  take  the  place  of  individual 
instruction  by  the  teacher  but  they  enable  pupils  to  proceed  without 
wasting  time.  They  also  give  pupils  practice  in  following  written 
instructions. 

Three  methods  may  be  used  in  setting  up  a schedule  for  using  the 
rotation  and  battery  plans.  The  first  method  is  to  move  frequently  from 
one  plan  to  another.  For  instance,  the  rotation  plan  could  be  used  one 
week  and  the  battery  plan  the  next  week,  or  one  plan  utilized  two  or 
three  days  a week  and  the  other  plan  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  second 
method  is  to  stay  on  the  rotation  plan  until  a unit  of  instruction,  which 
may  take  several  weeks,  is  completed  and  then  complete  a unit  on  the 
battery  plan.  The  third  method  is  to  spend  the  first  semester  on  the 
battery  plan  and  the  second  semester  on  the  rotation  plan. 

A disadvantage  of  the  first  method  is  that  pupils  move  from  one  type 
of  work  to  another  too  frequently  and  consequently  lose  continuity  of 
instruction.  The  second  method  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  three  since 
it  allows  the  pupils  to  complete  work  on  a given  machine  before  moving 
to  another  unit  of  work  which  would  be  taught  on  the  battery  or  block 
plan.  This  method,  in  addition  to  frequently  varying  or  changing  the 
type  of  work,  is  also  the  best  means  of  holding  the  pupils’  interest.  A 
disadvantage  of  the  third  method  is  that  spending  the  first  semester 
on  office  duties  and  the  second  semester  on  office  machines  may  become 
monotonous  and  cause  pupils  to  lose  interest. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  office  practice  is  taught, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  a definite  time  schedule  for  the 
number  of  periods  or  weeks  to  be  spent  in  such  different  phases  of 
instruction  as  filing,  rotary  calculators,  etc.  Approximately  half  the  time 
should  be  spent  on  competencies  in  office  duties  or  routines,  and  the 
other  half  on  competencies  in  office  machines. 
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Time  Schedule 

The  following  suggested  time  schedule  is  set  up  for  a period  of  five  days 
a week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  and  includes  areas  of  instruction  which  are 
discussed  in  this  bulletin: 

2 weeks  Battery  plan — Personality  Development  and  Use  of  Reference 

Materials 

3 weeks  Rotation  plan — Office  Machines 

2 weeks  Battery  plan — Business  Forms 

3 weeks  Rotation  plan — Office  Machines 

2 weeks  Battery  plan — Communications 

3 weeks  Rotation  plan — Office  Machines 

4 weeks  Battery  plan — Filing 

3 weeks  Rotation  plan — Office  Machines 

2 weeks  Battery  plan — Applying  for  a Position 

3 weeks  Rotation  plan — Office  Machines 

6 weeks  Battery  plan — Arithmetic  Review 

3 weeks  Rotation  plan — Office  Machines 
A discussion  of  the  units  taught  in  the  Battery  Plan  may  be  found  in 
Chapter  Two,  and  the  units  taught  in  the  Rotation  Plan  may  be  found 
in  Chapter  Three  of  this  publication.  Setting  up  a plan  similar  to  the 
one  suggested  above  should  be  carefully  developed  before  the  first  day 
of  school  in  the  fall. 

During  the  senior  year  the  schedule  of  business  education  pupils  is 
usually  full.  Because  of  the  vast  quantity  of  work  which  can  profitably 
be  offered,  it  is  desirable  to  schedule  office  practice  for  a double  rather 
than  a single-period  full-year  subject.  If  this  subject  is  offered  for  a 
double  period,  instruction  in  content  matter,  commonly  taught  in  the 
battery  plan,  could  be  offered  during  the  first  period  and  instruction  in 
content  matter,  commonly  taught  in  the  rotation  plan,  could  be  offered 
during  the  second  period. 


Setting  up  the  Rotation  Plan 

At  least  four  variable  factors  should  be  considered  in  developing  a 
rotation  plan.  These  include  the  number  of  machines  available,  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  per  class,  instructional  units  to  be  included 
in  the  rotation  schedule,  and  the  amount  of  time  available.  One  of  the 
most  complete  and  detailed  publications  for  reference  purposes  in  de- 
veloping the  rotation  schedule  is  by  Nicks  and  Ruegg.*  Accompanying 
this  booklet  is  a work  sheet  for  the  office  practice  instructor  to  use  in 
developing  the  rotation  plan.  The  material  should  be  used  as  a guide 
not  as  a model. 


* Earl  G.  Nicks  and  Robert  J.  Ruegg,  Methods  of  Planning  for  Office  Practice.  New  York, 
Underwood  Corporation,  1956. 
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An  example  of  a rotation  plan  may  be  found  below.  This  plan  includes 
the  office  machines  which  are  listed  on  page  30.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  teacher  develop  a plan  similar  to  the  one  described  below,  before 
the  opening  of  school. 


ROTATION  PLAN 


24  pupils 

six  three-week  periods 

on  rotation  plan 

divided  into 
six  groups 

1st  pd 

Sep Oct 

2nd  pd 

3rd  pd 

4th  pd 

3th  pd 

6th  pd 

Group  A 
(Names  of 
4 pupils) 

M 

D 

A 

T 

K 

R 

Group  B 

R 

M 

D 

A 

T 

K 

Group  C 

K 

R 

M 

D 

A 

T 

Group  D 

T 

K 

R 

M 

D 

A 

Group  E 

A 

T 

K 

R 

M 

D 

Group  F 

D 

A 

T 

K 

R 

M 

M — Manual  Typewriters 
R — Rotary  Calculators. 

K — Key-Driven  Calculators 
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T — Transcribing  Machines 
A — Adding-Listing  Machines 
D — Duplicating  Equipment 


Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a schedule  within  given  blocks 
of  the  rotation  plan.  For  instance,  in  the  unit  on  adding-listing  machines, 
two  pupils  will  be  working  on  the  full-bank  machines  and  two  will  be 
on  the  ten-key  machines.  In  the  unit  on  duplicating  equipment,  two 
pupils  will  be  preparing  stencils  and  operating  the  stencil  duplicator, 
and  two  will  be  preparing  master  sheets  and  operating  the  fluid  duplicator. 

Tentative  plans,  such  as  the  ones  which  follow,  need  to  be  worked  out 
in  advance  of  the  first  class  meeting.  Adjustments  may  have  to  be  made 
to  adapt  the  office  practice  schedule  to  the  pupils’  different  abilities, 
aptitudes,  and  backgrounds.  In  some  cases  less  work  may  be  assigned 
in  one  unit  and  the  additional  time  spent  on  another  unit. 


Rotation  Plan  Instructional  Procedures 

In  almost  every  school  instruction  on  office  machines  is  given  on  the 
rotation  plan.  In  regard  to  teaching  office  machines  on  the  rotation 
plan  Yarnell*  brings  out  the  following: 

. . . This  can  increase  the  teacher’s  work  almost  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  adequate  instruction,  but  this  work 
can  be  alleviated  by  giving  the  introduction  for  each  new  topic 
to  the  entire  group,  even  though  many  of  them  listening  will 
not  immediately  begin  practicing  what  has  just  been  introduced. 

Giving  each  introduction  to  the  entire  group  can  be  effective 
because  much  of  what  is  included  in  an  introduction  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  general  understanding  and  does  not  apply 
directly  to  the  actual  performance  of  the  task.  The  general 
understanding  does  not  have  to  be  taught  immediately  pre- 
ceding practice.  Then,  when  instruction  is  given  to  a small 
group,  it  does  not  take  the  group  as  long  to  grasp  what  is  being 
presented  to  them  the  second  time. 

When  a class  begins  work  on  the  rotation  plan,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  offer  adequate  instruction.  The  day  before  the  class  is  scheduled 
to  work  on  the  rotation  plan  the  instructor  should  give  each  pupil  at 
least  a tentative  schedule  or  assign  him  a number  which  will  be  followed 
during  the  entire  school  year.  This  schedule  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained so  that  the  pupil  understands  clearly  where  he  belongs  in  the 
rotation  set-up.  Orientation  for  the  first  day  on  the  rotation  plan  should 
include:  use  of  instruction  booklets  and/or  job  sheets,  general  care  of 
machines  and  supplies,  and  disposition  of  daily  work. 

After  the  class  has  spent  one  three-week  period  on  the  rotation  plan, 
some  of  the  better  pupils  can  be  used  to  assist  other  pupils.  This  alleviates 


* Lucy  Mae  Yarnell,  "Guiding  Principles  for  Office  Practice,”  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
31:128,  December,  1955. 
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While  a class  is  scheduled  on  the  rotation  plan,  pupils  work  on  different 

types  of  machines. 


the  pressure  which  sometimes  exists  when  introducing  new  machines 
or  units  to  the  next  group  of  pupils.  For  instance,  one  of  the  pupils, 
who  formerly  worked  on  a unit  such  as  the  rotary  calculators,  may  spend 
half  or  even  a full  period  orienting  the  new  pupils  in  this  unit. 

When  a class  is  working  on  the  rotation  schedule  it  is  not  possible  for 
a teacher  to  meet  with  more  than  one  group  at  a time.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  necessary  for  a teacher  to  tell  pupils  what  to  do  verbally  or  by  job 
sheets  until  he  can  assist  them.  The  teacher  should  also  point  out  to  the 
class  which  group  he  is  going  to  work  with  first,  the  second  group  he  is 
going  to  be  with,  etc. 

Assignments 

Assuming  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  school  policy  to  make 
assignments,  homework  can  be  an  important  phase  of  office  practice. 
Homework  should  be  given  to  save  time  in  class.  Because  some  instruc- 
tion in  office  practice  is  given  on  the  rotation  plan  there  may  be 
occasions  when  several  pupils  will  have  homework  and  others  may  not 
have  an  assignment. 

When  the  class  is  discussing  office  duties,  there  is  generally  a need 
to  give  outside  assignments.  Textbook  assignments  can  be  made  or 
pupils  may  do  library  reference  work.  Several  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth periodically  ask  their  office  practice  pupils  to  make  book  reports 
on  such  subjects  as  etiquette  and  personality  development.  These  books 
appear  on  a list  of  selected  references.  The  reports  present  much 
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needed  information  and  the  organization  of  a report  is  a valuable 
experience. 

Assignments  may  be  given  not  only  on  reference  materials  but  also  on 
other  units  which  have  been  previously  introduced.  This  is  good  review 
and  serves  to  further  integrate  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

Creating  an  Office  Environment 

Much  of  the  work  assigned  in  an  office  practice  class  should  be  similar 
to  that  which  is  performed  in  a business  office.  For  instance,  when  an 
office  employee  is  given  a job  to  type  it  is  frequently  written  in  long- 
hand  and  may  be  difficult  to  read.  Two  or  three  exercises  of  this  nature, 
where  pupils  are  given  handwritten  documents  to  type,  will  give  ex- 
perience in  spacing  the  material  as  well  as  reading  other  people’s 
handwriting. 

Office  employees  are  expected  to  do  well  everything  that  is  asked  of 
them.  Instead  of  giving  difficult  assignments  which  only  the  better 
pupils  will  complete  with  100  per  cent  accuracy,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
assignments  which  present  some  challenge,  but  can  be  completed  by 
practically  all  pupils  without  error.  In  the  business  office  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  repetition;  therefore,  pupils  will  extend  their  skill  in 
the  duties  which  are  performed  repeatedly.  Repetition  does  not  mean 
repeating  the  typewriting  of  a form  letter,  but  the  typewriting  of  many 
letters  where  the  subject  matter  varies.  This  material  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  various  business  materials.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
school,  in  this  subject,  to  develop  the  basic  ability  of  pupils  to  do  a 
good  job  on  routine  responsibilities. 

To  help  create  an  office  atmosphere,  some  office  practice  teachers  assign 
pupils  to  act  as  a clerk,  a receptionist,  or  a secretary.  This  is  done  when 
pupils,  in  the  rotation  plan,  are  working  on  the  duplicating  equipment 
unit  or  on  the  transcribing  machines  unit. 

In  other  schools,  office  practice  teachers  prepare  their  lesson  plans 
similar  to  an  office  situation  where  pupils  learn  to  do  "first  things  first.” 
These  plans  are  designed  so  pupils  occasionally  will  have  to  work  under 
pressure  and  pick  up  a rush  job  before  finishing  what  they  are  currently 
doing.  In  this  plan,  date  requirements  are  set  for  certain  jobs  and  time 
limits  on  others. 

The  services  of  businessmen  should  be  used  to  create  an  office  environ- 
ment. The  National  Office  Management  Association  is  desirous  of  co- 
operating with  high  school  business  teachers  to  assist  in  the  training 
effort  to  develop  pupils  capable  of  handling  the  responsibilities  of  office 
employment.  The  form  that  this  cooperative  effort  takes  is  dependent 
almost  wholly  upon  local  circumstances  since  no  two  NOMA  Chapters 
offer  the  same  kind  of  educational  assistance  to  business  teachers. 
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Psychological  Principles 

An  accepted  principle  of  educational  psychology  is  to  use  different 
techniques  or  methods  of  teaching,  especially  in  the  presentation  of  new 
material  or  new  units.  There  are  pupils  who  learn  best  by  doing,  pupils 
who  learn  best  by  listening,  and  pupils  who  learn  best  by  reading.  In 
office  practice  the  techniques  of  presentation  which  can  be  used  are 
almost  endless — a film  can  be  shown,  a businessman  can  be  invited 
to  speak  to  the  class,  a dramatization  can  be  performed,  a demonstra- 
tion of  a machine  can  be  given,  a chapter  in  a textbook  can  be  read 
and  discussed,  reports  can  be  given,  the  chalkboard  can  be  utilized,  a 
quiz  can  be  held,  a former  pupil  can  be  invited  to  visit  the  class  and 
discuss  his  experience  in  the  business  world,  field  trips  can  be  taken, 
and  a tape  recorder  can  be  used  for  speech  improvement. 

The  laws  of  learning  can  be  advantageously  used  in  office  practice. 
Learning  is  best  accomplished  when  a new  element  is  introduced  or 
when  a situation  or  a problem  has  been  changed.  A pupil  often  has 
to  repeat  something  many  times  before  it  is  understood.  However,  during 
this  period  of  repetition  the  problem  or  the  content  matter  should  in 
certain  respects  be  different  and  each  problem  or  each  job  should  present 
a challenge. 

In  office  practice,  as  in  other  subjects,  instead  of  constantly  reminding 
pupils  that  they  can’t  spell  or  that  they  can’t  add,  emphasize  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  in  spelling  and  the  need  of  checking  answers  by  working 
a problem  a second  time  in  a different  manner.  This  will  develop  a 
sensitiveness  to  error  in  the  work  the  pupils  are  expected  to  perform. 

More  opportunities  exist  in  office  practice  to  train  business  pupils 
in  such  desirable  businesslike  behavior  as  attitudes,  ethics,  etc.,  than  in 
other  business  subjects.  For  instance,  by  teaching  a class  to  proofread 
accurately,  pupils  will  be  more  apt  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  their  own 
work.  By  encouragement  to  meet  deadlines,  pupils  will  be  prompt  in 
their  work.  By  accepting  only  work  which  is  completed  in  accordance 
with  directions,  pupils  will  learn  how  to  follow  directions.  By  insisting 
that  supplies  which  have  not  been  used  are  carefully  put  away  and  that 
machines  are  carefully  used  and  covered,  pupils  learn  orderliness.  By 
refusing  to  give  pupils  the  answer  to  a mathematical  problem,  they  will 
be  more  apt  to  prove  their  problems  for  errors. 

Additional  Learnings 

While  offering  instruction  on  different  units,  especially  those  taught 
in  the  battery  plan,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  additional  learnings 
that  include:  effective  work  habits,  getting  along  with  fellow  workers, 
and  responsibility  to  employers.  It  is  necessary  that  prospective  office 
workers  receive  adequate  background  in  these  areas. 
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So  far  as  effective  work  habits  are  concerned  this  includes  aspects 
such  as  keeping  one’s  desk  as  neat  as  possible,  inquiring  about  points 
on  which  one  is  not  certain,  and  producing  work  which  is  neat  and 
acceptable  to  anyone. 

Many  people  lose  their  jobs  because  of  an  apparent  inability  to  get 
along  with  fellow  workers.  One  must,  at  all  times,  be  considerate, 
courteous,  and  tactful  to  get  along  with  fellow  employees  in  an  office 
situation.  Becoming  jealous  or  constantly  wanting  one’s  own  way 
seriously  jeopardizes  the  mutual  relationship  a person  might  have  with 
others. 

In  regard  to  responsibility  to  employers,  the  following  need  to  be 
emphasized:  being  on  time  in  the  morning  and  at  noon;  taking  only 
the  prescribed  amount  of  time  during  a break;  accepting  criticism; 
being  loyal  and  not  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  firm  one  works  for 
or  of  fellow  workers  or  superiors;  and  using  discretion  in  any  discussion 
of  employer’s  business  affairs.  Then,  too,  a person,  especially  one  who 
wants  to  advance  in  a job,  has  a responsibility  to  learn  all  he  can  about 
the  business  in  which  he  is  employed. 

It  is  important  that  initiative  be  developed  in  pupils  as  much  as 
possible.  Initiative  might  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  complete  a task 


with  the  minimum  amount  of  instruction  and  the  facility  to  determine 
what  work  should  be  done  without  being  told.  The  background  and 
maturity  of  any  pupil  will  determine  the  amount  or  degree  of  initiative 
which  he  possesses.  Through  problem  situations  the  initiative  and  self 
confidence  of  the  pupil  can  be  increased.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  pupil  works  on  units  such  as  duplicating  and  machine  transcription. 

Other  items,  which  can  be  emphasized  in  addition  to  what  has  just 
been  mentioned,  are  pointed  out  in  an  article  by  Gilbert  Kahn:* 

...  In  addition  to  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  use  the  calcu- 
lating machines,  let’s  have  him  make  decisions  as  to  which  of 
the  various  types  he  would  purchase  for  different  office  lay-outs 
and  bookkeeping  systems.  Does  he  likewise  know  when  to  use 
the  different  kinds  of  duplicating  machines?  He  has  had  a good 
foundation  in  bookkeeping;  can  he  develop  an  adequate  record- 
keeping system  to  take  care  of  his  employer’s  needs?  Suppose 
the  employer  has  just  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  industrial 
division  of  the  local  Community  Chest  drive.  Can  the  student’s 
knowledge  give  value  here?  Practice  has  been  given  in  filing; 
can  the  pupil  build  a simple  tickler  system  to  remind  his  em- 
ployer of  discount  dates?  The  student  can  use  typing  paper, 
shorthand  notebooks,  and  bookkeeping  records;  can  he  purchase 
office  supplies  wisely?  Can  he  create  an  attractive  letterhead? 

Can  he  purchase  a suitable  gift  for  someone’s  birthday  or  anni- 
versary, the  date  of  which  he  has  been  instructed  to  bring  to  his 
employer’s  attention?  Should  he  admit  the  firm’s  best  customer 
to  enter  the  private  office  when  he  had  instructed  him  the 
employer  was  "in  conference”?  From  a mass  of  catalogs  and 
price  lists  can  he  select  relevant  information  and  prepare  a 
well-arranged  report  to  assist  in  purchasing  some  supply  or 
article  of  equipment?  These  are  just  a few  of  the  many  actual 
office  problems  that  we  can  use  to  stimulate  thinking.  The 
solutions  may  reflect  their  inexperience  and  immaturity  but  the 
challenge  and  satisfaction  they  will  derive  from  searching  for 
the  answers  on  their  own  will  build  their  confidence  in  facing 
new  situations. 

* Gilbert  Kahn,  "Some  Questions  About  Office  Practice,”  VBEA  Forum,  3:48,  March,  1949. 
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It  is  frequently  possible  for  office  practice  pupils  to  do  some  practical  work  in  filing. 
Note  that  this  room  includes  a lavatory  which  provides  hot  and  cold  running  water 

plus  a paper  towel  dispenser. 


Filing  is  included  in  the  instructional  program  of  practically  all  office  practice  classes. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


'DetteCofement  @<Mtfeete*tcie& 
in  'ZfancUiny  O^lcc  *Dutie& 


Since  approximately  half  the  time  in  office  practice  is  spent  on  the 
development  of  competencies  in  the  handling  of  office  duties,  teachers 
should  plan  to  devote  an  adequate  amount  of  time  to  duties  which  are 
commonly  performed  but  not  easily  learned  in  a business  office. 

The  subject  matter  in  this  chapter  includes  the  area  of  work  which 
is  usually  taught  on  the  battery  rather  than  on  the  rotation  plan. 
Instruction  is  similar  to  that  which  is  presented  in  most  teaching 
situations. 


Applying  for  a Position 

This  unit,  in  which  all  pupils  are  interested,  is  generally  taught  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Instruction  should  include  how  to  prepare  a 
letter  of  application,  how  to  complete  a job  application  form,  how  to 
dress  for  an  interview,  how  to  conduct  one’s  self  during  an  interview, 
and  how  to  write  a follow-up  or  thank-you  letter  after  the  interview. 
Pupils  should  be  informed  about  job  opportunities  in  places  other  than 
their  local  community  and  how  information  about  these  positions  can 
be  secured — newspapers,  employment  agencies,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
etc.  This  unit  provides  an  opportunity  to  discuss  job  orientation  and 
to  dramatize  the  proper  way  to  apply  for  a job. 

A school  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  secured  the  cooperation  of 
industries  in  the  employment  area  to  conduct  trial  interviews  for  office 
practice  pupils.  Such  a program  develops  self-confidence.  Pupils  react 
more  normally  during  formal  interviews  when  the  "initial  freeze”  has 
been  removed.  Pupils  are  enthusiastic  about  this  program  and  industries 
are  willing  to  cooperate. 

If  many  pupils  have  part-time  jobs  which  require  letters  of  application 
and  a personal  interview,  this  unit  could  be  taught  early  in  the  school 
year  and  then  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  pupils  look  forward 
to  full-time  jobs. 
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Arithmetic  Review 

Most  schools  which  offer  business  mathematics  as  a separate  subject 
do  so  on  the  tenth-grade  level.  Pupils  also  receive  some  formal  mathe- 
matics training  in  bookkeeping  if  they  are  enrolled  in  this  subject  in 
grade  eleven.  No  matter  what  background  a pupil  might  have  in  business 
mathematics,  a brief  period  of  formal  instruction  should  be  offered  some- 
where in  the  office  practice  class  toward  the  end  of  the  school  term. 

The  areas  of  instruction  which  should  be  included  in  this  review  are 
fundamentals,  decimals,  fractions,  and  percentage.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  writing  figures  legibly  and  neatly.  Pupils  should  also  be 
taught  to  check  figures  which  have  been  copied  as  well  as  answers  which 
have  been  obtained.  Pupils  should  master  the  ability  to  estimate  answers 
— especially  as  far  as  decimals  are  concerned. 

In  this  unit,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  individual  assignments 
should  be  based  on  pupil  needs.  These  needs  can  be  determined  by  an 
inventory  test,  by  the  final  grade  a pupil  received  in  business  mathe- 
matics, and  by  the  quality  of  work  he  does  in  class.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  some  pupils  homework  when  others  are  not  given 
homework. 

Business  Forms 

The  unit  on  Business  Forms  needs  to  be  carefully  developed.  Here, 
the  content  matter  should  be  coordinated  with  instructional  material 
taught  in  other  business  education  subjects.  Many  different  types  of 
forms  are  used  in  transactions  with  banks,  business  offices,  communi- 
cation services,  government  agencies,  stores,  and  transportation  agen- 
cies. There  are  also  forms  peculiar  to  each  business.  Instruction  on 
the  use  of  all  these  forms  is  important — especially  if  a number  of  pupils 
may  secure  jobs  in  a given  industry.  The  purpose  of  this  unit,  there- 
fore, is  to  give  practical  experience  in  completing  or  preparing  certain 
standard  business  forms,  and  to  give  pupils  practice  in  recognizing  and 
interpreting  other  forms. 

Banking  forms  which  pupils  should  know  how  to  complete  include 
checks  and  accompanying  stubs,  and  deposit  slips.  Forms  used  by  banks 
with  which  pupils  should  be  familiar  are  bank  drafts,  bank  statements, 
mortgages,  and  promissory  notes. 

Forms  commonly  used  in  business  offices,  which  pupils  should  know 
how  to  complete  or  write,  include  interoffice  communication  sheets, 
labels,  message  reports,  requests  for  money  orders,  and  pay  rolls.  Pupils 
should  also  be  familiar  with  memoranda,  requisitions,  and  various  types 
of  telegrams.  Office  practice  teachers  can  usually  secure  forms  used  in 
the  employment  area’s  business  offices.  If  the  number  of  forms  is  limited, 
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they  can  be  duplicated  with  permission.  When  all  pupils  have  copies 
of  these  forms,  the  basic  features  common  to  all  forms  and  the  variations 
in  different  forms  can  be  taught. 

Since  many  pupils  may  work  in  stores,  they  should  know  how  to  make 
out  invoices,  receipts,  and  statements. 

Pupils  should  also  be  familiar  with  bills  of  lading,  express  receipts, 
and  waybills  used  by  transportation  agencies. 

Communications 

This  unit  should  include  at  least  three  areas — reception  of  callers,  han- 
dling of  mail,  and  use  of  telephone.  Although  a great  deal  of  time  need 
not  be  spent  on  communications,  this  is  nevertheless  an  important  unit. 

A pupil  immediately  out  of  high  school  may  not  secure  a position 
as  a receptionist  but  all  office  employees  need  to  understand  how  to 
receive  callers  as  tactfully  as  possible.  When  a visitor  wants  to  see 
an  executive  who  is  extremely  busy  and  does  not  have  time  for  even 
a short  conference,  a clerk  or  a secretary  will  need  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. Problems  of  this  nature  help  office  workers  to  acquire  a know  how 
in  dealing  with  strangers  which  involves  tact,  patience,  the  ability  to 
remember  names,  and  the  ability  to  size  up  a person  in  a matter  of 
seconds.  Techniques  in  handling  callers  include  greeting  them,  caring 
for  their  physical  comfort  while  waiting,  and  introducing  them  to 
the  employer. 

Pupils  need  some  background  in  handling  both  incoming  and  out- 
going mail.  In  most  offices  it  is  the  job  of  a secretary  to  open  all  incom- 
ing mail  except  those  letters  which  are  marked  confidential,  personal, 
or  private.  As  soon  as  the  letter  is  opened  the  date  and  possibly  the 
time  is  stamped  on  it.  Before  disposing  of  the  envelope  the  return 
address  and  enclosures  should  be  checked.  Next,  each  piece  of  first-class 
mail  should  be  read  to  determine  if  it  can  be  answered  by  the  secretary. 
If  it  is  possible  for  a secretary  to  acknowledge  a letter,  it  may  only  need 
to  be  shown  to  the  executive  when  he  signs  the  reply.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  give  the  letter  to  the  executive  so  he  can  dictate  or  write 
out  the  answer,  the  secretary  should  determine  the  advisability  of 
attaching  additional  correspondence  or  other  material  to  it.  When 
putting  mail  on  an  executive’s  desk  or  in  his  in-coming  box,  first-class 
mail  should  be  placed  on  top. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  in  large  offices  it  is  frequently  necessary 
that  two  or  more  individuals  see  a letter.  This  is  especially  true  if  it  is 
not  addressed  to  a specific  person.  For  instance,  a company  may  receive 
an  inquiry  from  a concern  about  the  purchase  of  some  equipment.  In 
all  probability  this  letter  should  be  routed  to  the  heads  of  the  estimating 
and  sales  departments. 
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Outgoing  mail  is  usually  much  easier  to  handle  than  incoming  mail. 
It  is  the  secretary’s  responsibility  to  see  that  each  letter  is  signed,  that 
the  necessary  enclosures  are  included,  and  that  the  carbon  copy  of 
the  letter  has  not  been  inadvertently  left  with  the  original.  If  an  en- 
velope other  than  a window  envelope  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  check 
the  inside  address  with  that  on  the  envelope.  If  the  folding  of  letters 
is  completed  by  hand,  it  should  be  done  in  accordance  with  commonly 
accepted  rules  and  regulations.  Notations  for  air  mail,  registered  letter, 
and  special  delivery  should  be  checked. 

Additional  topics  to  be  discussed  in  this  unit  include  sealing  and 
stamping  envelopes,  routing  of  interoffice  correspondence,  and  prepara- 
tion for  mailing  packages. 

The  telephone  or  certain  aspects  of  using  the  telephone  have  un- 
doubtedly been  discussed  in  subjects  such  as  general  business  as  well  as 
in  the  office  practice  unit  on  reference  materials.  By  the  time  pupils 
reach  the  unit  on  communications  they  know  how  to  use  the  telephone; 
however,  telephone  personality  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  the  office 
practice  class.  A company  is  often  judged  by  the  way  its  employees 
answer  the  telephone.  Therefore,  pupils  should  use  correct  pronuncia- 
tion and  good  enunciation  when  using  the  telephone.  In  some  schools, 
pupils  receive  practice  in  this  phase  of  training  by  occasionally  operating 
the  school  office  switchboard. 

A teletrainer  set  is  sometimes  available  in  areas  of  Pennsylvania  which 
are  serviced  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  This  Company  will  lend 
teletrainer  sets  to  schools  for  a limited  period  of  time. 

Filing 

During  the  past  15  or  20  years  the  number  of  files  in  business  offices 
has  tripled.  This  increase  indicates  a need  to  teach  the  basic  theory  of 
filing  to  prospective  office  workers. 

The  competencies  which  pupils  are  currently  being  taught  in  filing 
should  compare  with  the  type  of  work  performed  by  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers in  business  offices.  In  most  office  situations,  pupils  may  expect 
to  find  a large  filing  system.  A pupil  entering  such  an  office  is  not  going 
to  be  asked  to  reorganize  the  present  system  or  recommend  another  type 
of  system.  Instead,  he  will  be  given  instructions  on  how  the  system 
operates.  If  a pupil  enters  a small  office  with  a limited  filing  system,  he 
may  be  given  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  files  with  the  privi- 
lege of  reorganizing  them  as  the  need  arises. 

Pupils  will  not  profit  appreciably  from  a study  of  large  and  intricate 
filing  systems,  but  should  know  how  to  organize  and  use  a smaller 
system.  For  instance,  if  a secretary  has  an  average  of  10  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence and  25  orders  to  file  each  day,  the  best  type  of  system  might 
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be  an  alphabetic  file  for  the  correspondence,  a numercial  file  for  the 
orders,  and  a visible  system  for  the  information  constantly  needed. 

Pupils  should  do  some  filing  as  part  of  their  everyday  work.  Filing 
experience  might  include  preparation  of  folders,  preparation  of  identifi- 
cation labels  for  drawers  and  dividers,  or  maintenance  of  a file  in  the 
classroom  for  storing  completed  work  and  supplementary  materials. 

Pupils  should  also  have  a working  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  filing 
and  indexing.  These  rules  may  be  found  in  practically  all  of  the  books 
listed  on  page  52  in  Chapter  V.  These  rules  are  used  for  all  filing 
systems  irrespective  of  size. 

Many  pupils  are  of  the  opinion  that  filing  is  routine,  mechanical, 
and  very  monotonous.  By  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  knowing  how  to 
file  accurately  and  rapidly  the  teacher  may  change  this  opinion.  Slater* 
in  an  article  pertaining  to  filing  mentioned  that  it  has  the  following 
values: 

1.  Filing  develops  in  the  student  a sense  of  classification. 

2.  Filing  trains  for  thought,  decision,  accuracy,  and  neatness. 

3.  All  facts  collected  in  a business  are  recorded  and  filed,  and 
must  be  obtainable  at  a moment’s  notice.  Filing  gives  train- 
ing in  alertness  and  speed. 

4.  The  act  of  filing,  like  typewriting,  is  primarily  mechanical, 
but  the  analysis  and  systematic  classification  of  correspond- 
ence and  other  records  calls  for  a kind  of  thinking  that 
entitles  this  ability  to  be  classified  among  the  most  valuable 
of  all  business  skills. 

5.  Analytical  reasoning  is  constantly  required  for  file  executives 
and  file  clerks.  Every  office  position  from  the  copy  clerk  to 
the  highest-paid  secretary  is  likely  to  require  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  filing.  A real  knowledge  is  only 
gained  through  practice  with  the  same  kind  of  equipment 
and  methods  as  are  used  in  most  offices. 

In  addition  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  file,  it  is  also  advisable  to  give 
them  some  instruction  on  how  to  find  material  which  may  have  been 
misfiled.  Frequently  file  clerks  and  stenographers  spend  a lot  of  time 
trying  to  find  an  important  piece  of  correspondence.  A business  educa- 
tion publication**  carried  the  following  short  article  pertaining  to  this 
subject: 

Under  the  very  best  conditions,  you  will  misfile  one  paper 

out  of  every  thousand,  according  to  Record  Controls,  Inc., 

Chicago  and  New  York  filing  consultants.  When  misfiled  papers 


* Inez  A.  Slater,  "Should  Filing  be  Included  in  the  Business  Curriculum?’’  The  Balance  Sheet, 
36:122-23,  November,  1954. 

**  Finding  Misfiles’’  Journal  of  Business  Education,  31:162,  January,  1956. 
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have  to  be  found,  the  search  usually  can  be  shortened  if  clerks 
work  systematically,  using  a check  list  of  likely  places  to  look: 

1.  Look  in  adjacent  folders. 

2.  Check  under  other  vowels.  For  name  beginning  with  Ba 
try  Be,  Bi,  Bo,  Bu. 

3.  For  Nance  look  under  Mance  and  Wance.  M.  N,  U,  and  W 
often  look  alike  when  handwritten. 

4.  The  paper  may  be  from  Boone  Co.,  but  try  Boane  and  Beane. 

5.  An  abbreviation  such  as  St.  Marie  may  have  been  filed  under 
St’s  instead  of  the  Sa’s. 

6.  Check  for  sound.  Caine  might  be  Kain. 

7.  If  more  than  one  name  is  mentioned  in  the  request  for  mate- 
rial, look  under  each  of  these  names. 

A complete  check  list  would  be  longer  and,  to  some  extent, 
would  have  to  be  tailored  to  fit  your  firm’s  particular  needs. 

The  overall  average  cost  of  a misfiled  paper  is  $61.23.  This 
figure  was  determined  by  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc.,  after  a 
seven-year  study  of  filing  in  insurance  companies,  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  sales  organizations,  and  manufacturers. 

It  includes  not  only  time  spent  by  records  personnel  but  in- 
tangibles such  as  cost  of  customer  goodwill.  Records  Controls, 

Inc.,  says  that  surveys  indicate  from  one  per  cent  to  five  per 
cent  of  records  are  misfiled  and  half  of  those  misfiled  are  never 
found.  A misfile  rate  of  one  per  cent  is  considered  normal  by 
most  organizations. 

Teachers  should  design  a filing  progress  chart  for  the  unit  in  filing. 
An  example  of  a chart  of  this  nature  is  found  on  page  22.  This  chart 
can  be  utilized  by  placing  a check  (\/)  in  columns  where  pupils  know 
or  have  learned  to  perform  the  competencies  which  are  listed. 

Use  of  Reference  Materials 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  include  a unit  on  the  use  of 
reference  materials  in  an  office  practice  class.  First,  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  sources  of  information  most  commonly  used  by  industry.  Second, 
to  give  pupils  practice  in  using  information  of  this  type. 

Instruction  in  this  unit  should  emphasize:* 

1.  Knowing  exactly  what  one  is  looking  for  and  why 

2.  Making  use  of  the  various  mechanical  aids  each  reference 
book  contains,  such  as: 

a.  Index 

b.  Table  of  Contents 

c.  Page  headings 

d.  Special  features 

3.  Reading  only  the  sections  pertaining  to  the  problem  in  hand 

4.  Making  accurate  notes  of  what  is  found 


* Course  of  Study  in  Cooperative  Office  Practice,  Rochester:  Board  of  Education,  1944,  p.  20. 
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5.  Indicating  the  source  of  the  information  by  writing  down 
the  title,  author,  pages,  etc. 

6.  Stating  one’s  problem  clearly  and  extending  proper  courtesy 
to  anyone  who  helps  in  locating  materials  or  information 

While  teaching  this  unit  the  instructor  should  coordinate  his  work 
with  the  high  school  librarian.  The  librarian  might  lend  the  office 
practice  teacher,  for  a limited  period  of  time,  the  books  needed  to  present 
this  unit;  or  the  office  practice  class  might  meet  in  the  library  while 
working  on  reference  books. 

The  reference  book  most  widely  used  by  office  workers  is  the  dictionary. 
Therefore,  pupils  should  be  well  informed  in  its  use.  In  an  office  situ- 
ation dictionaries  are  used  for  spelling,  word  division  or  syllabication, 
and  proper  use  of  words  which  may  be  easily  confused,  such  as  prin- 
cipal” and  "principle.”  While  studying  this  reference,  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  gazetteer. 

Pupils  should  also  be  informed  on  such  special  reference  books  as  a 
law  dictionary,  a medical  dictionary,  a book  of  synonyms  and  antonyms 
and  a style  book. 

The  different  handbooks  available  to  secretaries  and  other  office  em- 
ployees are  important.  The  content  matter  found  in  these  publications 
should  be  reviewed. 

Telephone  and  city  directories  are  used  daily  in  business  offices.  In 
addition  to  being  familiar  with  the  first  section  of  the  telephone  directory, 
pupils  should  know  how  to  use  the  classified  section.  City  directories 
are  used  frequently  in  a business  office  where  correspondence  is  mailed 
to  individuals. 

The  telephone  directory  offers  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  reemphasize  the  need  for  spending  time  on  the  filing  unit.  This  can 
be  done  by  giving  each  pupil  a telephone  directory  with  a list  of  busi- 
nesses or  individuals,  and  ask  that  they  find  the  telephone  numbers  of 
each  one.  In  doing  this  Rock*  suggests  the  following: 

Each  list  includes  about  40  to  50  names,  and  these  require 
the  use  of  both  the  regular  and  the  classified  sections  of  the 
directory.  The  lists  emphasize  some  names  and  titles  that  give 
difficulty  in  filing — Government  offices,  words  written  as  num- 
bers, words  treated  as  one  or  two  words,  compounded  geographic 
or  locational  names,  hyphenated  names,  and  so  on. 

Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the  World  Almanac  and  the  Informa- 
tion Please  Almanac.  Both  of  these  publications  present  a wealth  of 
reference  material — facts  pertaining  to  trade  and  transportation,  names 
of  manufacturers,  cost  of  living  index,  etc. 


* Earl  F.  Rock,  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the  Filing  Unit,”  Business  Education  World,  33:332, 
March,  1953. 
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Another  very  practical  reference  which  beginning  office  workers 
should  know  how  to  use  is  the  Atlas.  This  book  contains  geographical 
information  relative  to  the  location,  population,  products,  climate,  and 
commerce  of  not  only  cities  in  this  country  but  also  cities  and  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Then,  too,  a type  of  reference  book  which  office  workers  should  be 
familiar  with  is  a group  of  publications  commonly  referred  to  as  Who’s 
Who.  These  books  give  brief  biographical  sketches  of  individuals 
prominent  in  their  fields.  Examples  of  these  books  are:  Who's  Who  in 
America;  Who's  Who  in  the  Nation’s  Capital;  Who's  Who  in  American 
Medicine,  etc. 

Personality  Development 

Although  personality  development  might  be  considered  a part  of 
every  phase  of  office  practice,  it  should  be  emphasized  in  the  beginning 
and  stressed  throughout  the  school  year  to  develop  growth.  Here,  the 
teacher  can  point  out  to  pupils  that  today  90  per  cent  of  those  who  lose 
their  jobs  do  so  because  of  their  inability  to  get  along  with  others. 
Only  a small  percentage  of  employees  lose  their  job  because  of  the 
lack  of  a specific  skill. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Brewer,  in  a study  made  in  1928  at  Harvard,  found  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  who  lose  their  jobs  do  so  because  of  a lack 
of  social  understanding.  Social  understanding  is  necessary  under  all 
conditions  when  we  contact  our  fellowmen.  In  the  business  office  and 
in  the  classroom,  pupils  are  in  an  environment  where  social  traits  are 
evident. 

Using  Doctor  Brewer’s  study  as  reference,  a group  of  vocational  edu- 
cators in  the  Lancaster  City  Schools  developed  a Graphic  Rating  Scale 
for  classroom  use.  In  developing  this  scale  the  ten  most  significant  items 
were  used  because  of  ease  in  computing  and  also  to  cover  as  completely 
as  possible  the  wide  range  of  qualities  to  be  considered  under  vocational 
instruction,  keeping  in  mind  the  relative  values  of  technical  and  social 
items  as  discovered  by  Doctor  Brewer.  This  scale,  which  has  been  slightly 
revised  for  use  in  an  office  practice  class,  may  be  found  on  page  24. 

When  frequently  used,  this  rating  scale  would  have  educational  value. 
The  teacher  observes  more  closely  the  reactions  of  the  pupil  with  refer- 
ence to  the  specific  items  on  the  rating  scale  and  considers  them  separately. 
He  thinks  continually  in  terms  of  the  scale  and  is  keenly  alive  to  attitudes 
and  personality.  The  pupil  realizes,  too,  that  he  is  being  judged,  and 
will  be  marked  on  certain  specific  items.  This  encourages  self-analysis 
and  evaluation  which  are  fundamental  to  improvement.  Teaching  be- 
comes an  art  when  we  secure  the  proper  pupil  reactions  by  individual 
analysis,  motivation,  and  guidance. 
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GRAPHIC  RATING  SCALE 


Appearance.  Dress 
and  cleanliness 


Cooperation.  Work 
with  others 


Courtesy.  Respect 
for  others 


Honesty.  Worthy  of 
confidence 


Initiative.  Independent 
action  on  problems 


Interest.  Active 
attention  to  job 


Judgment.  Deciding 
quickly  and  correctly 


Knowledge.  Application 
of  theory 


Reliability.  Can  be 
depended  upon 


Speech.  Manner  of 
talking 


Unsatisfactory 

Careless  Neat 

Good 

Taste 

Poor 

Fair 

Average  Good 

Excellent 

Hostile 

Disgruntled  Respectful 

Considerate 

Questionable 

Average 

Sincere 

Follower 

Dependent  to  a limited 
extent  upon  others 

Self- 

reliant 

Lacks 

interests 

Fairly  close 
attention 

Absorbed 
in  work 

Seldom 

right 

Slow  Momentarily 

to  act  hesitant 

Quick 
to  act 

Depends 
on  others 

Carries  out 
suggestions 

Resourceful 

Unreliable 

Usually 

reliable 

Always 

reliable 

Not 

pleasant 

Slow  but 
deliberate 

Refined 
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A teacher  can  also  help  pupils  with  personality  development  by: 

1.  Complimenting  or  commending  individual  pupils  who  show 
marked  improvement. 

2.  Surrounding  pupils  with  an  environment  conducive  to  per- 
sonality development. 

3.  Watching  his  own  personality,  which  is  a case  of  teaching 
by  example  rather  than  by  precept. 

4.  Acquainting  pupils  with  facts  which  contribute  to  an  im- 
proved personality  such  as  appearance,  cooperativeness, 
enthusiasm,  health  habits,  patience,  speech  or  voice,  sin- 
cerity, etc. 

5.  Pointing  out  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  a pupil  to 
develop  a higher  standard  of  behavior  than  that  of  his  fellow 
pupils  or  that  of  his  fellow  workers. 

6.  Observing  pupils  and  intermittently  having  conferences  with 
them  about  their  shortcomings. 

Other  Units 

In  addition  to  the  units  already  discussed,  there  are  other  units  of 
work  which  might  be  taught  on  the  battery  plan.  Examples  of  these 
units  are  advancing  in  a job,  business  trips  including  travel  services  and 
itineraries,  business  writing,  financial  records,  and  office  routine. 
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An  office  practice  pupil  often  works  several  hours  in  a school  office  to  learn 
how  to  operate  a switchboard. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
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There  is  at  least  one  office  machine  for  every  two  typewriters  used 
in  business.  Since  business  education  graduates  spend  either  part  or 
all  of  their  time  operating  these  machines,  the  initial  cost  of  purchasing 
them  for  classroom  use  can  be  justified. 

Office  Machines 

To  procure  an  adequate  number  and  variety  of  office  machines  for 
practical  work  in  office  practice  usually  takes  many  years.  Therefore, 
the  careful  selection  and  utilization  of  available  equipment  are  most 
important.  If  equipment  is  not  selected  according  to  a schedule,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  develop  a workable  rotation  plan  and  the  best  use  will 
not  be  made  of  the  money  which  is  spent  for  machines. 

Often  the  business  education  department  is  criticized  by  those  who 
say  the  school  can’t  justify  instruction  on  office  machines.  Those  who 
offer  this  criticism  point  out  that  the  operation  of  office  machines  is 
routine  work  which  can  be  learned  on  the  job  and,  therefore,  it  is  a 
waste  of  school  time  to  offer  this  type  of  instruction. 

In  answer  to  this  criticism,  there  are  many  valid  reasons  why  instruc- 
tion on  office  machines  can  be  justified.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census,  there  are  many  jobs  where  a person  does  nothing  but  operate  a 
particular  type  of  office  machine.  Job  application  forms  of  many  large 
corporations  include  questions  relative  to  the  amount  of  skill  a person 
has  on  various  office  machines.  A follow-up  study  of  former  business 
education  pupils  reveals  that  most  of  them  are  using  different  types  of 
office  machines,  especially  on  beginning  jobs.  Some  businesses,  at  com- 
pany expense,  offer  employees  opportunities  for  training  on  such  ma- 
chines as  the  key-driven  calculator.  Previous  training  on  office  machines 
'Vvill  help  employees  evaluate  their  interest  in  such  training. 
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COST  AND  SELECTION  OF  MACHINES 


Bulletin  271-A,  EQUIPMENT  AND  LAYOUT,*  contains  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  physical  facilities  of  the  office  practice  room.  Bul- 
letin 271-A  contains  a list  of  equipment  which  was  pertinent  at  the 
time.  Most  pupils  now  receive  instruction  on  electric  typewriters  in 
the  typewriting  class.  A supplemental  list  of  suggested  equipment  may 
be  found  on  pages  30  and  31- 

Equipment  used  in  the  office  practice  room  should  be  carefully  selected. 
Careful  selection  means  making  a study  of  the  local  employment  area 
to  determine  which  machines  are  commonly  used  and  on  what  equip- 
ment the  businessmen  wish  the  school  to  offer  instruction.  A follow-up 
study  of  former  vocational  business  pupils  to  determine  which  machines 
they  use  is  also  helpful. 

After  determining  what  machines  should  be  procured  and  the  number 
of  instructional  hours  to  be  given  on  each  machine,  the  number  of 
machines  needed  can  be  determined  by  using  the  formula  N = HXS^-P 
which  was  set  forth  by  Hicks.**  In  this  formula,  N means  the  number  of 
a given  type  of  machine  necessary  to  carry  out  the  planned  program; 
H means  the  number  of  hours  or  periods  of  instruction  on  a given 
machine;  S means  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  class;  and  P means 
the  total  number  of  practice  periods  to  be  spent  on  the  rotation  plan. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  advisable  to  offer  15  hours  (usually  referred  to  as 
periods  in  Pennsylvania)  of  instruction  on  rotary  calculators  to  each 
pupil  in  a class  where  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  24,  and  the 
total  number  of  practice  periods  to  be  spent  on  the  rotation  plan  is  90, 
the  formula  would  be  worked  out  as  follows: 

Number  — 15  X 24  -f-  90 
Number  = 4 

Office  practice  equipment  may  be  procured  by: 

1.  Purchasing  new  machines.  Possibly  the  best  method  of  pro- 
curing equipment  is  to  buy  only  new  machines.  If  a few 
new  machines  are  purchased  each  year,  the  cost  during  any 
one  year  will  not  be  exorbitant  and  a continuing  plan  of 
improving  equipment  is  established. 

2.  Purchasing  used  machines.  Sometimes  excellent  secondhand 
machines  can  be  purchased  at  a greatly  reduced  price.  How- 
ever, if  used  equipment  is  procured,  it  should  be  recondi- 
tioned by  the  company  selling  the  machine.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  purchase  equipment  which  is  reasonably  current. 


* Equipment  and  Layout  for  Business  Education  Departments  in  Pennsylvania’s  Public  Schools, 
Bulletin  271-A,  1955,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris- 
burg, pp.  10-15. 

**  Charles  B.  Hicks,  "How  to  Get  the  Equipment  You  Need  for  Your  Secretarial-Practice 
Course,’’  Business  Education  World,  34:24,  January,  1954. 
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3.  Renting  machines.  If  machines  are  rented  they  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more  over  a long  period  of  time.  Moreover, 
rented  machines  may  not  be  available  when  needed  for  in- 
structional purposes.  This  plan  has  the  advantage,  however, 
of  providing  up-to-date  machines  which  afford  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  try  out  different  types  of  equipment  to 
determine  which  office  machines  will  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  office  practice. 

The  rental  of  equipment  is  charged  to  annual  operating  cost  rather 
than  to  capital  outlay;  a procedure  which  helps  to  stabilize  the  annual 
budget. 

In  selecting  equipment  for  use  in  office  practice,  precaution  should  be 
taken  not  to  purchase  machines  which  pupils  can  learn  to  operate  in  a 
very  few  minutes  on  the  job. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  OFFICE  PRACTICE  ROOM 


General  Equipment  Estimated  Cost 

16  individual  tables,  varying  in  height  from  27  to 

30  inches  (table  top:  18  by  24  inches)  $320 

16  straight-back  chairs  160 

12  individual  tables  (for  adding-listing  machines 
and  calculators)  of  varying  heights  28  to  30  inches 

(table  top:  18  by  32  inches)  264 

6 individual  desks  or  tables  (for  one  long-carriage 
electric  typewriter,  one  standard  electric  type- 
writer, and  four  standard  typewriters)  equipped 
with  means  of  adjusting  height,  or  of  varying 
heights  from  27  to  30  inches  (desk  or  table  top: 

20  by  36  inches)*  168 

6 copyholders  6 

4 drop-head  single  pedestal  typewriting  desks  (for 
four  standard  electric  typewriters  and  four  trans- 
scribing machines)  with  drawers  on  the  right  side 

(desk  top:  32  by  42  inches)  440 

22  posture  chairs  (to  be  placed  at  the  tables  and 

desks  where  the  machines  are  located)  530 

2 tables,  30  inches  in  height  (table  top:  30  by  50 

inches)**  85 

4 standard  typewriters  640 

1 long-carriage  electric  typewriter  (to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  duplicating  equipment)  . . 355 

1 stencil  duplicator  and  cabinet  280 

1 fluid  duplicator  and  cabinet 250 

1 drawing  board  including  lettering  guides,  screen 

plates,  and  styli  150 

2 full-bank  adding-listing  machines  350 

2 electric  ten-key  adding-listing  machines  580 

4 rotary  calculators  1,200 

4 key-driven  calculators  1,060 

4 transcribing  machines  1,360 

5 standard  electric  typewriters  (one  to  be  used  in 

conjunction  with  the  duplicating  equipment  and 
four  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  transcrib- 
ing machines)  1,475 

1 bookcase  or  open  bookshelves  (10  by  36  inches)  . 50 

2 filing  cabinets  (18  by  36  inches)  200 

1 teacher’s  desk  (desk  top:  32  by  54  inches)  and 

accompanying  chair  150 

$10,093 


* Desks  or  tables  which  are  adjustable  cost  approximately  twice  as  much  as  those  that  are 
not  adjustable. 

**  These  tables  should  not  be  placed  in  an  office  practice  room  which  is  less  than  990  square 
feet  in  size. 
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Miscellaneous  Equipment 

1 paper  cutter  $25 

1 paper  punch  2 

1 pencil  sharpener  3 

1 stapler  4 

1 wastebasket  5 

2 wooden  desk  trays 6 

45 


TOTAL  $10,138 


USE  AND  CARE  OF  MACHINES 

Either  the  teacher  or  a school  administrator  should  see  that  equipment 
is  in  good  working  order  before  a class  is  assigned  to  work  on  business 
machines.  At  least  once  a year,  preferably  during  the  summer  months, 
each  machine  should  be  serviced.  This  includes  adjusting,  cleaning,  and 
oiling.  Machines  utilized  for  instructional  purposes,  depending  on  how 
frequently  they  are  used,  will  need  to  be  serviced  more  than  once  a 
year  because  inexperienced  operators  are  apt  to  damage  the  mechanism. 

The  advisability  of  schools  having  a maintenance  contract  for  the 
servicing  and  the  upkeep  of  office  machines  is  debatable.  Generally 
speaking,  schools  in  rural  areas  are  more  apt  to  profit  by  a maintenance 
contract  than  schools  in  an  urban  area.  Sometimes  distributors  of  office 
equipment  who  service  the  machines  periodically  do  not  charge  for 
service  calls. 

Office  practice  teachers  are  not  expected  to  know  how  to  repair  the 
different  types  of  machines  used  in  the  office  practice  room.  This  work 
should  be  done  by  a qualified  repairman.  Of  course  there  are  minor 
adjustments  which  teachers  learn  to  make  over  the  years;  for  instance, 
if  the  paper  slips  in  the  duplicator  or  if  a key  comes  off  a machine, 
adjustments  may  be  made  by  the  teacher. 

To  keep  repairs  at  a minimum,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 
to  prevent  dust  from  harming  machines,  keep  them  covered  when  not 
in  use;  have  the  machine  serviced  at  least  once  a year  by  a qualified 
repairman;  do  not  permit  anyone  to  operate  a machine  who  has  not 
had  adequate  instruction;  if  a number  of  electrically  operated  machines 
are  used,  have  a central  switch  which  can  be  turned  off  when  the  ma- 
chines are  idle. 

Pupils  should  also  be  instructed  in  the  proper  use  and  care  of  all 
machines.  They  should  be  taught  to  cover  the  machine  when  not  in 
use;  be  cautioned  not  to  attempt  to  operate  or  repair  a broken  machine 
but  call  the  teacher’s  attention  to  the  problem;  learn  to  disconnect  the 
machine  cord,  if  an  electrically  operated  machine  does  not  work  properly 
or  happens  to  jam;  and  turn  off  electrically  operated  machines  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 
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Because  of  the  shortage  of  equipment  in  many  schools,  office  practice 
teachers  frequently  use  the  machines  that  are  located  in  the  school  office. 
From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  office,  this  plan  is  not 
satisfactory  and  should  be  discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

In  some  schools  the  school  offices  are  not  adequately  equipped  with 
office  machines.  When  a secretary  needs  to  use  a duplicator  or  an  adding- 
listing machine,  she  goes  to  the  classroom  to  do  her  work.  Such  proce- 
dure seriously  interferes  with  the  instructional  program  and  should  not 
be  continued  any  longer  than  necessary. 

Layout  of  Room 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction’s  Bulletin  271-A,  EQUIPMENT 
AND  LAYOUT,  suggests  layouts  for  two  office  practice  rooms;  one  is 
1 ^4-unit  (825  square  feet)  in  size  and  the  other  is  1 (/2-unit  (990  square 
feet)  in  size.  These  plans  are  only  suggested  since  no  layout  would  be 
satisfactory  for  every  school.  Whenever  possible,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a separate  room  for  duplicating  equipment. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  any  room  is  planned  depends  on  the 
number  of  machines  and  the  size  of  the  room.  Equipment  should  be 
placed  in  instructional  groupings  and,  if  possible,  close  to  supplies 
which  are  needed  for  the  operation  of  the  various  machines.  For  in- 
stance, the  transcribing  equipment  should  be  located  in  one  section  or 
in  a corner  of  the  room,  the  key-driven  calculators  in  one  section  or 
in  a corner  of  the  room,  etc. 

Supplies 

In  addition  to  seeing  that  equipment  is  kept  in  good  working  order 
and  covered  at  the  close  of  each  day,  the  teacher  is  also  responsible  for 
supplies.  Unless  adequate  supplies  are  available,  pupils  will  not  be  able 
to  perform  all  of  their  assignments  on  the  various  machines.  Pupils 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  these  supplies,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  they  should  return  what  is  not  used  to  the  supply 
cabinet.  It  is  advisable  to  appoint  one  pupil  in  each  group  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  supplies.  Needed  supplies  include  stencils,  masters, 
ink,  and  paper  for  duplicating  purposes;  carbon,  paper,  and  typewriting 
ribbon  for  transcribing  purposes;  paper  rolls,  and  ribbon  for  adding- 
listing machines;  filing  kits  for  filing;  and  erasers  for  general  use. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  and  perhaps  even  given  a list  of  basic  sup- 
plies for  most  offices.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  supplies  to  purchase 
for  the  particular  type  of  work  peculiar  to  the  different  machines  should 
likewise  be  taught.  Pupils  should  also  learn  about  the  effect  of  heat, 
humidity,  and  dampness  upon  such  supplies  as  carbons,  ribbons,  and 
stencils. 
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Planning  Use  of  Equipment 

A teacher  must  know  how  to  operate  all  of  the  machines  on  which 
he  gives  instruction.  In  most  instances  the  machines  in  the  office  practice 
class  will  be  different  from  the  ones  that  a teacher  used  while  attending 
college.  The  teacher  may  not  be  aware  of  technological  changes  that 
have  taken  place  recently. 

Before  instruction  is  offered  on  equipment,  the  teacher  should  review 
or  orient  himself  on  the  operation  of  the  machines  which  are  used  for 
instructional  purposes.  This  can  be  done  by: 

1.  Having  representatives  of  machine  companies  visit  the  school 
to  explain  the  operation  and  proper  maintenance  of  the 
machine. 

2.  Practicing  on  the  machine,  with  the  class  text  or  workbook 
as  a guide,  so  as  to  attain  the  same  level  of  skill  expected  of 
pupils. 

3.  Attending  business  education  conventions  and  conferences 
and  visiting  machine  exhibits.  Representatives  of  different 
companies  will  be  glad  to  explain  their  machines. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  term,  emphasis  can  occasionally  be  placed 
on  the  value  of  demonstrating  office  machines.  This  demonstration 
should  be  on  office  machines  where  instruction  and  pupil  practice  have 
not  been  given.  There  are  office  machines  with  which  pupils  should  be 
acquainted  but  which  would  be  impractical  to  include  in  a high  school 
training  program. 

Testing  and  Grading 

Teachers  should  consider  both  accuracy  and  speed  when  tests  are 
given  to  pupils  working  on  adding-listing  machines  and  calculators. 
Since  only  a limited  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  machines,  accuracy 
should  be  emphasized.  Speed  should  be  considered  only  where  pupils 
take  an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  complete  a given  number  of  prob- 
lems. The  teacher  should  record  on  the  test  paper  the  time  the  pupil 
started  and  the  time  he  completed  the  work. 

Tests  should  include  only  problems  similar  to  the  ones  pupils  have 
worked  for  practice.  A teacher  can  construct  his  own  tests  or  use  those 
which  are  supplied  by  a publishing  company.  Before  setting  up  tentative 
standards  the  same  test  should  be  given  to  several  different  groups  of 
pupils  so  an  adequate  number  of  raw  scores  can  be  accumulated  and  a 
mean  determined  from  those  scores.  These  tests  should  be  administered 
when  instruction  on  the  adding-listing  and  calculator  machines  is 
concluded. 

Pupils  working  on  adding-listing  machines  and  calculators  should 
have  access  to  the  answer  book  for  problems  they  work  during  practice 
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periods.  If  it  is  felt  that  work  should  be  handed  in,  each  pupil  can  be 
given  a manila  folder  in  which  the  work  of  the  units  is  placed  and 
handed  in  at  the  completion  of  the  unit.  By  so  doing,  a pupil  can  make 
a periodic  check  on  his  progress  and  learn  about  his  mistakes  soon 
after  they  are  made.  This  also  relieves  the  teacher  of  excessive  daily 
paper  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  administer  unit  tests  when  instruction  is  offered 
on  duplicating  and  transcribing  machines.  Work  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  instructor  on  these  two  machines  is  a test  in  itself  at  that 
level  of  performance.  Here,  the  ability  and  progress  of  the  pupils  can 
be  measured  on  a daily  basis. 

In  Chapter  I,  it  was  suggested  that  an  office  practice  class  should 
remain  on  the  rotation  plan  until  a unit  of  instruction,  which  may  take 
a given  number  of  weeks,  is  completed.  Then  some  time  should  be 
spent  on  the  battery  plan.  By  using  this  suggestion,  the  teacher  can  base 
the  grade  for  each  marking  period  on  some  work  performed  on  the 
rotation  plan  as  well  as  work  performed  on  the  battery  plan. 


Progress  Charts 


A progress  chart  is  a supplement  to  the  teacher’s  grade  book.  Page 
22  presents  a progress  chart  which  might  be  used  in  filing,  a unit  of 
work  usually  taught  on  the  battery  plan.  However,  it  is  more  important 
to  maintain  a progress  chart  of  work  which  is  completed  on  the  rotation 
plan  because  pupils  are  assigned  to  many  different  machines  at  one  time. 
This  progress  chart  will  serve  as  a reminder  to  pupils  who  did  not 
complete  the  work  in  a given  unit.  An  example  of  information  which 
might  appear  on  the  left  side  of  a progress  chart  is  as  follows: 


Adding-listing  machines 
Full-key 
Ten-key 
Calculators 

Key -driven 
Rotary 


Duplicating 

Liquid 

Stencil 

Others 

Transcribing  machines 
Typewriters 


Job  Sheets 

When  a class  is  working  on  a rotation  plan,  the  instructor  should 
develop  and  utilize  a series  of  job  sheets  for  each  machine  or  for  each 
unit  of  work  to  which  pupils  are  assigned.  Since  office  practice  is  taught 
under  different  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  develop  job  sheets  which 
are  applicable  to  every  situation.  However,  the  Business  and  Distributive 
Education  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  did  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  in  preparing  six  separate  booklets  which  contain 
job  instruction  sheets.  Because  of  a limited  supply,  these  booklets  are 
not  available  for  sale  or  distribution  outside  of  New  York.  On  pages 
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36,  37  and  38  is  a revised  sample  copy  of  a job  sheet  which  appeared  in 
one  of  these  booklets.*  Job  sheets  are  an  excellent  means  of  individualiz- 
ing instruction  and  teaching  pupils  to  read  and  follow  directions. 

In  setting  up  a job  sheet  more  work  should  be  planned  than  any  one 
pupil  can  finish.  The  assignments  should  be  progressively  more  difficult 
and  should  vary  in  length  from  perhaps  ten  minutes  to  as  long  as  three 
to  four  periods. 

If  emphasis  is  placed  on  minimum  assignments,  this  is  all  that  some 
pupils  will  do.  In  helping  to  determine  a grade,  teachers  may  assign  a 
point  value  to  each  job. 

To  be  effective,  job  sheets  are  usually  developed  and  refined  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Job  sheets  are  improved  as  a result  of  teachers 
working  carefully  with  their  pupils  and  observing  how  they  use  them. 
Pupils  can  also  make  suggestions  relative  to  the  improvement  of  these 
learning  devices. 

Levels  of  Achievement 

There  are  three  levels  of  pupil  achievement  in  learning  to  operate 
office  machines:  (1)  an  orientation  experience;  (2)  a functional  knowl- 
edge which  includes  skill  in  the  fundamentals;  (3)  a vocational  achieve- 
ment in  which  a pupil  acquires  a marketable  skill  on  all  aspects  of  an 
office  machine. 

Adding-listing  Machines 

There  are  two  types  of  adding-listing  machines  commonly  used  for 
instructional  purposes  in  office  practice  classes — the  full-bank  adding- 
listing machine  and  the  ten-key  adding-listing  machine.  An  advantage 
of  these  machines  is  that  they  contain  a tape  which  can  be  used  to  check 
the  recorded  figures.  In  business  offices  these  machines  are  primarily 
used  for  addition  and  sometimes  for  subtraction. 

Although  division  can  be  taught  on  adding-listing  machines,  it  is  a 
laborious  and  somewhat  complicated  process.  The  machines  can  also  be 
used  for  multiplication,  a process  easily  learned  on  the  ten-key  machine, 
but  with  more  difficulty  on  the  full-key.  Even  if  this  process  is  used  only 
infrequently,  the  time  saved  makes  learning  it  worth  while. 

The  ten-key  machine  is  operated  by  the  touch  system  and  is  more 
commonly  used  in  the  business  office  than  the  full-bank  machine,  which 
generally  is  not  operated  by  the  touch  system.  Since  the  ten-key  machine 
is  operated  by  the  touch  system,  instruction  should  be  offered  on  an 
electric  machine.  In  using  an  electrically  operated  ten-key  machine, 
pupils  will  not  have  to  leave  the  keyboard  to  pull  an  operating  handle. 

* Job  Instruction  Sheets — Machines  (Adding  and  Calculating),  Albany:  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  April,  1955,  Pp.  47-48. 
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TEN-KEY  ADDING-LISTING  MACHINE 


Job  Instruction  Sheet  No. 

Pupil’s  Name  Period  

Date  and  time  started  Date  and  time  completed 


Machines  which  print  the  amount  added  on  a tape  are  known  as  adding- 
listing machines,  and  the  tape  record  is  used  for  checking  purposes. 
These  machines  may  be  manually  or  electrically  operated.  The  ten-key 
adding-listing  machine  is  used  primarily  for  the  adding  of  figures  and 
finding  their  total.  Several  different  manufacturers  produce  this  type  of 
machine  but,  regardless  of  manufacturer,  the  operating  principles  are 
similar. 

To  operate  a ten-key  adding-listing  machine  you  must  become  familiar 
with  the  machine’s  parts.  In  your  textbook  or  manual  on  p.  — read 
the  introductory  material.  Pages  — to  — of  the  manufacturer’s  manual 
will  explain  the  special  features  of  the  machine  you  will  use.  Study  the 
illustrations  as  well  as  the  actual  keyboard  of  the  machine  you  are 
to  operate. 


Note  that  a ten-key  adding-listing  machine  has  ten  number  keys  (the 
source  of  its  name).  The  index  (first)  finger  controls  the  1,  4,  7 and 
any  special  keys  to  the  left  of  the  numerals.  The  middle  finger  controls 
2,  5,  8.  The  third  finger  operates  the  3,  6,  9.  Use  your  thumb  for  the 
zero  key  and  the  little  finger  for  any  keys  or  bars  to  the  right  of  the 
numerals.  The  touch  method  of  operation  is  used  and  keys  are  struck 
in  the  same  order  as  digits  are  written.  For  example:  $4.56  is  recorded 
by  striking  4-5-6  in  order  followed  by  depressing  the  motor  bar  (electric) 
with  the  little  finger  or  pulling  the  handle  (hand-driven  models).  On 
most  models  the  decimal  point  will  print  automatically  between  the 
second  and  third  figures  from  the  right. 
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Steps 


1 Place  machine  to  the  right  and  at 
a slight  right  angle.  Your  work  is 
placed  in  normal  writing  position. 

2 Clear  the  machine.  (Refer  to  p. — 
of  your  textbook  or  manual  for 
directions  about  your  model  ma- 
chine.) 

3 Adjust  tape,  if  necessary,  for  posi- 
tion and  single  spacing. 


4  Add:  4.56 

7.89 
1.23 


13.68 

Curve  fingers  slightly.  Depress  456 
using  the  touch  method  of  finger- 
ing; that  is,  depressing  each  key 
individually.  Use  the  index  finger 
to  depress  4;  the  middle  finger  for 
5;  the  third  finger  for  6. 

5 To  record  number  on  tape  oper- 
ate the  handle  if  you  are  using  a 
hand-driven  machine.  Depress  the 
motor  bar  with  the  little  finger  if 
you  are  using  an  electrically  driven 
machine. 

6 If  you  make  an  error  in  depres- 
sing a key  and  notice  it  before 
listing  the  number  on  the  tape,  see 
p. — of  your  manual  or  textbook. 

7 List  the  other  numbers  (7.89  and 
1.23)  in  the  same  way. 

8 After  listing  numbers,  take  a total 
by  operating  the  handle  or  depres- 
sing the  motor  bar. 

9 Check  the  amounts  recorded  on 
your  tape  against  the  amounts  in 
the  problem. 

10  To  tear  off  practice  tape,  twirl  up 
tape  until  the  total  is  slightly  above 
the  saw-tooth  bar.  Pull  paper  di- 
agonally toward  you  over  the  saw- 
tooth. 

11  On  p. — of  your  textbook  or  man- 
ual add — addition  problems.  Re- 
cord the  answers  on  your  answer 
sheet. 

12  Recheck  problems  timing  your 
work. 


Key  Points 


1 Sit  well  back  in  chair,  feet  flat  on 
floor.  A comfortable  position  is 
less  tiring. 

2 Regardless  of  make  of  machine  the 
clear  symbol  printed  above  on  the 
tape  will  indicate  that  the  machine 
is  clear. 

3 Adjustments  are  made  in  a fashion 
similar  to  that  of  adjusting  paper  in 
a typewriter.  Ask  instructor  for 
aid  if  necessary. 

4 4,  5,  6 are  guide  keys  for  locating 
the  keys  above  and  below. 


7 Use  touch  method;  eyes  on  copy. 

8 Total  is  indicated  by  machine  sym- 
bol beside  amount. 

9 A check (\/)  may  be  placed  be- 
side correctly  listed  items,  and  an 
(X)  beside  incorrectly  listed  items. 


11  Fold  tape  for  easy  handling.  In- 
structor will  demonstrate  preferred 
method. 

12  Use  touch  method  of  fingering. 
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QUESTIONS: 

NOTE: 

1 Which  finger  operates  the 
a back-space  key 
b correction  key 
c total  key  (electric) 
d zero 

Attach  your  answer  paper  and 
folded  tapes  to  this  Job  Instruction 
Sheet  and  submit  to  instructor  as 
directed. 

2 Which  keys  are  the  guide  keys? 

For  instructional  purposes,  manual  full-bank  machines  are  more  prac- 
ticable than  the  electric  machines.  Because  of  the  great  difference  in 
their  keyboards,  separate  instruction  has  to  be  offered  on  each  machine. 

As  suggested  on  page  30,  only  two  full-bank  and  two  ten-key  adding- 
listing machines  should  be  included  in  the  plans  for  the  office  practice 
room  because  some  instruction  on  these  machines  may  have  been  offered 
in  bookkeeping.  On  page  10  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction’s 
Bulletin  271-A,  EQUIPMENT  AND  LAYOUT,  and  on  page  29  of 
the  Department’s  Bulletin  273,  BOOKKEEPING,  it  was  recommended 
that  one  full-bank  and  one  ten-key  adding-listing  machine  be  included 
in  the  plan  for  the  bookkeeping  room.  Therefore,  pupils  should  have 
had  experience  operating  these  two  types  of  machines  before  enrolling 
in  office  practice. 

Instruction  on  adding-listing  machines  should  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible.  One  job  or  exercise  might  consist  of  one  hundred  checks 
which  pupils  should  be  able  to  add  on  either  machine  in  five  minutes  or 
less.  Pupils  will  not  have  as  much  difficulty  reaching  this  goal  on  the 
ten-key  adding-listing  machine  because  it  is  operated  by  touch  rather 
than  by  sight. 

Bookkeeping  Machines 

Very  few  schools  offer  bookkeeping  machine  instruction  in  their  office 
practice  class.  Such  instruction  is  not  offered  in  office  practice  because 
bookkeeping  machines  are  relatively  expensive;  they  change  in  style 
from  year  to  year,  and  each  company  makes  a different  type  of  machine. 
Moreover,  many  business  education  instructors  can  see  little  value  in 
introducing  this  type  of  machine. 

In  larger  cities  a high  school  may  offer  bookkeeping  machines  or 
machine  bookkeeping  as  a separate  subject  because  there  are  enough 
job  opportunities  for  employment  to  justify  this  pupil  achievement. 
In  a large  metropolitan  city  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  at  least  one  high 
school  which  offers  a subject  called  bookkeeping  machines. 
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Pupils  working  on  ten-key  adding-listing  machines  and  key-driven  calculators.  Note 
that  one  of  the  pupils  is  reading  her  instructions. 


Calculators 

The  two  most  commonly  used  calculators  are  the  key-driven  calculator 
and  the  rotary  calculator.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  a crank-driven 
calculator,  lever-set  calculator,  or  movable-carriage  calculator.  At  the 
present  time,  the  printing  calculator,  which  is  operated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  ten-key  adding-listing  machine,  is  coming  into  use  in 
many  offices. 

To  vocationally  operate  the  key-driven  calculator  requires  as  much 
time,  if  not  more,  than  to  learn  to  operate  the  typewriter.  Because  of 
the  learning  time  required,  very  few  pupils  receive  a high  degree  of 
competency  on  this  machine.  The  name  key-driven  calculator  is  not 
commonly  used  in  industry.  When  a business  needs  a person  to  operate 
this  type  of  machine  it  will  indicate  in  the  want  ad  section  of  the 
newspaper  the  trade  name  or  make  of  the  machine. 

In  a series  of  articles  relative  to  office  practice,  Eisen*  points  out  the 
following: 


♦Norman  B.  Eisen,  "Methods  of  Office  Practice,  3:  The  Instruction  on  Calculating  Machines,” 
Business  Education  World.  32:124-26,  November,  1951. 
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Key-driven  calculators  are  commonly  used  in  offices  because 
of  their  simplicity,  portability,  low  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
relatively  low  initial  cost.  Because  of  their  prominence  in  the 
office  scene,  it  is  necessary  to  include  their  study  as  part  of  the 
calculating-machine  phase  of  office  practice. 

When  selecting  key-driven  calculators  for  classroom  use,  it 
is  again  best  to  stick  to  the  manually  operated  machine.  There 
is  little  difference  in  learning  the  operation  and  a great  differ- 
ence in  cost.  It  is  also  wise  to  make  use  of  all  brands  if  your 
budget  permits  your  having  more  than  one  machine.  Each 
machine  has  its  advantages — it  could  not  otherwise  exist  in  a 
competitive  market. 

. . . On  the  basis  of  needs  and  time  available,  most  teachers 
are  agreed  that  a knowledge  of  the  following  processes  must 
be  required: 

1.  Operating  of  the  machine  to  perform  the  fundamental 
arithmetic  processes — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  (both  methods). 

2.  Complete  familiarity  with  the  method  of  touch  addition, 
with  a speed  of  two  digit  figures  per  second  for  one  minute, 
with  perfect  accuracy. 

3.  Use  of  fractions,  percentage,  and  discount. 

4.  Presetting  of  the  decimal  point. 

Eisen,  in  the  same  article  as  the  one  quoted  above,  mentioned  the 
following  about  rotary  calculators: 

Most  offices  are  equipped  with  at  least  one  rotary-type  calcu- 
lator. The  prices  of  different  makes  are  comparable.  There  is 
relatively  little  difference  in  learning  to  operate  one  instead  of 
the  other.  Obviously,  since  all  three  are  used  in  business,  it  is 
wise  to  have  at  least  one  of  each  make  in  your  classroom,  if 
possible.  The  distinguishing  advantages  of  each  are  more  im- 
portant in  their  business  selection  than  in  their  classroom 
selection. 

When  selecting  a new  rotary-type  calculator  for  the  classroom, 
the  writer  believes  it  wise  to  get  the  model  that  is  least  auto- 
matic— the  model  in  which  most  must  be  done  by  manual 
operation.  Reason:  When  a beginning  student  attempts  to 
operate  a machine  electrically,  the  steps  of  the  problem  are  com- 
pleted so  rapidly  that  he  has  no  opportunity  to  see  how  the 
machine  arrived  at  the  answer.  This  is  a handicap  because,  if 
he  ever  encounters  a manually  operated  machine,  he  may  require 
additional  instruction.  Note  that  this  preference  for  the  manual 
machine  is  for  classroom  instruction,  not  for  business  use  of  the 
instrument. 

Accomplishment.  "What  should  we  expect  the  students  to 
achieve?”  is  a common  inquiry  of  office-practice  teachers.  The 
answer  obviously  must  depend  on  several  factors: 

1.  Amount  of  time  available  for  instruction 

2.  Amount  of  time  available  for  practice 

3.  Ability  of  the  student 
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In  general,  the  author  has  found  that  students  who  train  on 
the  rotary-type  calculator  for  20  periods  can  perform  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Can  use  such  main  parts  as  the  master-clear  key,  the  column- 
clear  key,  the  repeat  and  nonrepeat  keys,  the  operating  crank, 
the  decimal  pointer,  the  dial-clearing  crank,  etc. 

2.  Can  perform  the  fundamental  arithmetic  processes — addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 

3.  Can  set  the  decimal  points  correctly 

4.  Can  work  with  fractions  and  per  cents 

5.  Can  make  discounts. 

Speed  drills  and  additional  forms  of  mathematical  problems 
may  be  given  to  the  superior  student  and  the  student  who  has 
had  some  previous  experience  with  the  calculator.  The  listing 
is  simply  a minimum  achievement  of  average  students. 

We  should  also  reasonably  expect  the  student  to  understand 
what  the  machine  does — that  multiplication  is  a series  of  addi- 
tions, for  example;  that  division  is  a series  of  subtractions. 

As  with  key-driven  calculators,  the  term  rotary  calculators  is  not  used 
by  industry.  Instead  when  businessmen  refer  to  these  types  of  machines 
they  use  the  trade  rather  than  the  technical  name.  These  machines  are 
rarely  operated  on  a vocational  level  as  are  key-driven  calculators. 
Instruction  on  the  rotary  calculators,  in  addition  to  the  fundamentals, 
should  include  the  teaching  of  multiplication,  division,  decimals,  and 
percentage.  A rotary  calculator  can  be  mastered  in  a very  short  period 
of  time.  However,  skill  is  developed  by  constant  practice. 

There  is  a wide  range  of  types  or  models  of  rotary  calculators.  Divi- 
sion can  be  done  more  rapidly  on  a rotary  calculator  than  on  any  other 
office  machine.  However,  this  operation  is  done  differently  on  each  make 
of  machine.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a student  to  learn  division  on  an 
electric  machine  when  he  understands  how  to  do  it  on  the  manual 
machine.  What  is  true  in  division  is  also  true  in  other  mathematical 
processes. 

Duplicating  Equipment 

In  most  classroom  situations,  two  duplicating  machines  are  adequate. 
The  one  should  be  a short-run  or  liquid  duplicator  which  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a spirit  duplicator.  The  second  should  be  a long-run  or  a 
stencil  duplicator.  To  offer  instruction  on  lettering  or  developing  illus- 
trations on  a stencil  a drawing  board,  lettering  guides,  screen  plates, 
and  styli  are  needed.  In  conjunction  with  the  duplicating  equipment, 
an  adequate  number  of  typewriters  is  needed  for  the  office  practice  room. 
Sometime  during  the  year  each  pupil  should  type  at  least  six  master 
sheets  and  six  stencils. 
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A table  for  collating  purposes  is  placed  near  the  duplicating  machines. 


Cabinets  on  which  to  place  duplicating  machines  reduce  the  problem  of  storage 
and  are  more  substantial  than  a table. 
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Perhaps  of  more  importance  than  operating  duplicating  equipment 
is  the  ability  of  pupils  to  satisfactorily  type  stencils  and  master  sheets. 
Most  large  businesses  today  have  a central  duplicating  department  where 
copies  are  made  from  stencils,  etc.,  that  have  been  typed  in  various 
departments,  such  as  sales,  engineering,  and  purchasing. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  prepare  material  that  pupils 
will  use  in  typewriting  master  sheets  and  stencils.  The  type  of  material 
should  be  similar  to  that  used  in  an  office  situation  such  as  a form  letter, 
memorandum,  report,  and  statistical  information.  For  the  most  part, 
pupils  should  be  given  rough  draft  material  where  the  first  step  would 
be  to  set  it  up  on  paper  before  typewriting  it  on  either  a master  sheet 
or  a stencil. 

To  a certain  extent,  instruction  on  duplicating  equipment  is  different 
from  instruction  on  other  machines  in  the  office  practice  class.  Instruc- 
tion on  duplicating  equipment  is  usually  offered  on  the  vocational  level; 
whereas,  instruction  on  most  of  the  other  machines  is  on  either  the 
orientation  or  the  functional  level. 

Key-Punch  Machines 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a demand  in  larger  cities  for  key-punch 
operators.  This  demand  appears  to  be  increasing.  However,  very  few 
schools  include  instruction  on  this  type  of  machine  in  office  practice. 
The  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  employees  who  operate  these  machines 
do  so  on  a full-time  basis  and  do  not  spend  part  of  the  time  doing  type- 
writing or  some  other  office  duty.  Therefore,  only  a relatively  small 
percentage  of  office  workers  use  a key-punch  machine. 

To  become  vocationally  competent  on  a key-punch  machine,  one  must 
know  how  to  type  and  must  have  approximately  40  hours  of  instruction. 
Many  in  business  education  feel  that  key-punch  machine  instruction 
can  be  justified  in  a public  school  on  the  same  basis  that  instruction  is 
justified  on  a key-driven  calculator.  Pupils  receive  an  orientation 
experience  as  the  teacher  points  out  the  additional  training  needed  in 
order  to  use  this  machine  and  the  job  opportunities  available  to  key- 
punch operators. 

Switchboard 

A large  number  of  schools  now  have  PBX*  boards,  which  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  training  of  office  practice  pupils.  For 
example,  if  one  pupil  is  assigned  to  the  PBX  board  per  week  during 
the  office  practice  class,  eventually  all  will  receive  this  valuable  practice. 
This  practice  work  may  help  some  pupils  decide  to  take  further  training 
along  this  line. 


* PBX:  Private  branch  exchange. 
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Transcribing  Machines 

Industry  is  using  transcribing  machines  more  and  more.  There  are 
now  at  least  five  different  makes  of  this  type  of  equipment  on  the  market. 
Because  of  their  increased  use  in  business,  as  much  instruction  as  pos- 
sible should  be  given  on  these  machines.  For  many  types  of  office 
machines,  it  is  advisable  to  have  different  makes  of  equipment.  How- 
ever, one  type  of  transcribing  machine  is  preferable  because  the  same 
examination  can  then  be  used  for  all  pupils. 

Neither  electric  nor  manual  typewriters  should  be  used  in  this  unit 
unless  the  pupils  have  had  previous  experience  with  these  machines. 
Pupils  working  on  this  unit  should  give  full  attention  to  transcribing 
techniques. 

Sometimes  schools  purchase  dictating  machines  to  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  voice-writing  unit.  Unless  an  adequate  number  of  transcribing 
machines  are  available,  it  is  not  advisable  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  to  invest  money  in  a dictating  unit. 

The  advantage  of  having  a dictating  machine  is  that  it  enables  the 
teacher  or  someone  else  to  dictate.  In  this  way  pupils  receive  practice 
in  taking  dictation  from  the  different  voices  of  individuals.  Then,  too, 
the  teacher  can  give  any  special  type  of  dictation  or  problems  to  fit  his 
particular  classroom  situation. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  involved  in  operating  voice-writing 
equipment,  these  machines  should  be  placed  in  the  most  quiet  part  of  the 
room.  The  noise  which  comes  from  adding-listing  machines,  calculators, 
and  duplicating  equipment  can  be  disturbing  to  pupils  when  they  are 
operating  transcribing  machines. 

Not  all  pupils  can  be  profitably  assigned  to  transcribing  machines. 
Only  pupils  with  a good  background  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
can  develop  an  employable  skill  in  machine  transcription  during  the 
limited  time  that  can  be  given  to  learning  this  skill. 

Typewriters 

Businesses,  especially  small  concerns,  will  be  using  manual  typewriters 
for  several  years  to  come.  The  industries  which  are  presently  using 
electric  typewriters  to  the  greatest  extent  are  those  employing  not  one 
or  two  but  as  many  as  several  hundred  typists. 

Therefore,  schools  will  soon  need  to  offer  instruction  on  both  electrics 
and  manuals.  If  all  of  the  machines  in  the  typewriting  room  are  electric, 
manual  typewriter  instruction  can  be  offered  in  the  office  practice  class 
or  vice  versa.  By  carefully  developing  this  plan,  pupils  will  have  the 
necessary  competency  to  type  on  both  electrics  and  manuals. 
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Subsidiary  Skills 

In  addition  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  operate  machines  mechanically, 
the  following  subsidiary  skills  should  be  taught: 

1.  Ability  to  change  ribbons  and  paper  rolls 

2.  Estimating  answers  before  working  problems 

3.  Knowledge  of  making  intelligent  purchase  of  machines  for 
a given  job 

4.  Necessity  to  clear  the  machine  before  beginning  a problem 

5.  Right  position  of  papers  and  books  when  operating  a 
machine 

6.  Proper  care  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  the  office  practice 
room 

7.  Understanding  of  the  cost  of  the  more  commonly  used  office 
machines  and  supplies 


It  is  often  necessary  for  individual  instruction  to  be  given.  Here,  a teacher  is 
helping  a pupil  on  a key-driven  calculator. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
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Because  of  problems  such  as  equipment,  standards,  and  work  done  by 
pupils  for  the  school  and  the  community,  office  practice  is  a subject 
which  requires  a considerable  amount  of  supervision.  The  cost  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  to  completely  equip  an  office  practice  room  as  to 
equip  a typewriting  room.  Standards  commonly  accepted  by  educators 
are  usually  different  from  those  established  by  industry.  The  work  which 
pupils  do  for  the  community  is  an  aspect  of  a school’s  public  relations 
program,  but  this  work  should  always  have  some  educational  value. 

Supervision 

For  the  administrator  who  does  not  have  a professional  business  edu- 
cation background  the  supervision  of  office  practice  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  business  curriculum  for  two  significant  reasons:  first, 
because  office  practice  is  still  in  the  developmental  state;  and  second, 
because  of  the  many  varying  circumstances  under  which  office  practice 
is  taught.  However,  there  are  many  things  an  administrator  can  do  in 
presenting  this  subject. 

The  following  scheduling  and  planning  details  might  prove  helpful: 

1.  An  experienced  rather  than  a new  teacher  should  be  scheduled 
to  teach  office  practice.  The  instructor  who  is  given  this 
assignment  should  have  a broad  understanding  of  what  is 
taught  in  other  business  education  subjects. 

2.  No  more  than  twenty-four  pupils  should  be  scheduled  in 
one  class.  If  the  office  practice  room  does  not  have  a machine 
for  each  pupil  to  work  on  in  the  rotation  plan,  a smaller 
number  of  pupils  should  be  scheduled  for  this  class. 

3.  Office  practice  classes  should  not  be  burdened  with  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  clerical  or  secretarial  work  for  either  the 
school  or  the  community. 

4.  Only  pupils  who  have  completed  one  year  of  typewriting 
should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  this  subject. 

5.  The  office  practice  room  should  be  one  of  the  largest  rooms 
in  the  business  education  department. 

6.  This  subject  should  be  offered  to  twelfth  grade  pupils  only. 
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When  the  administrator  has  an  opportunity  to  do  some  classroom 
supervising,  he  should  check  the  classroom  for  answers  to  the  following 
aspects  of  instruction: 

1.  While  the  class  is  working  on  the  rotation  plan,  do  all 
pupils  have  access  to  a machine? 

2.  Are  two  pupils  ever  assigned  to  one  machine  under  any  cir- 
cumstances other  than  perhaps  with  duplicating  equipment? 

3.  While  the  class  is  working  on  the  rotation  plan,  do  all  pupils 
have  a definite  knowledge  of  what  machine  they  are  assigned 
to  as  well  as  the  problems  they  are  expected  to  work? 

4.  While  the  class  is  working  on  the  rotation  plan,  is  the  teacher 
constantly  circulating  from  one  group  to  another? 

5.  Does  the  office  practice  class  appear  as  well  organized  as  an 

office  or  a carefully  planned  class  should  be? 

6.  When  pupils  leave  the  class  are  all  supplies  returned  to  their 
place  of  storage? 

Standards 

One  of  the  controversial  topics  in  business  education  is  the  problem 
of  determining  standards,  especially  pupil-achievement  standards  or 
office  machines.  Much  progress  has  been  made  on  this  subject  during  the 
past  several  years.  However,  this  is  an  area  where  additional  research 
needs  to  be  done. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  set  standards  which  car 
be  used  in  the  classroom  as  a guide  for  training  prospective  office  em- 
ployees. First,  standards  determined  in  the  business  office  are  usually 
set  up  on  an  hourly  or  a daily  basis.  Pupils  enrolled  in  school  art 
generally  not  in  class  for  that  period  of  time.  In  most  schools  classes 
are  either  45  or  50  minutes  in  length.  Second,  in  developing  standards 
many  variable  factors  have  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  let  us  assume 
that  a certain  company  establishes  a standard  whereby  a typist  shcruld 
cut  five  stencils  an  hour.  This  would  lead  the  office  practice  teacher  tc 
ask  the  following  questions:  (1)  How  many  words  are  there  on  the 
average  stencil?  (2)  Was  the  information  to  be  typed  on  the  stencil 
on  a typewritten  sheet  or  a handwritten  sheet?  (3)  Is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered regular  production;  that  is,  work  to  be  performed  during  eight 
working  hours  of  the  day?  (4)  Is  it  all  straight  copy  or  does  it  include 
statistical  work? 

Collins*  presented  some  standards  secured  from  sources  which  were 
considered  to  be  significant.  A partial  list  of  these  standards  may  be 
found  on  page  49. 

* Marion  Josephine  Collins,  Handbook  for  Office  Practice  Teachers,  Monograph  91,  Cincin- 
nati, South-Western  Publishing  Company,  December  1954,  pp.  11-15. 
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STANDARDS 


OPERATION 

MEASUREMENT 

UNIT 

RATE 

ADDITIONAL 

DETAILS 

Alphabetizing 
5x3  cards 

cards  per  hour 

150 

with  approx,  one  guide 
for  each  30  cards 

Alphabetizing 
S'-^xll  sheets 

sheets  per  hour 

100 

with  approx.  24  guides 
per  drawer 

Typing  gummed  labels 

pieces  per  hour 

85 

for  use  on  file  folder 

Finding  correspondence 

pieces  per  hour 

22 

in  an  alphabetic  file 

Searching  for  particular 
piece  of  information 

pieces  per  hour 

6-8 

in  several  possible  places 
in  the  file 

Looking  up  references 

pieces  per  hour 

50 

in  alphabetic  file 

Typing — straight  copy 

words  per  minute 

40-60 

for  ten  minutes  with  not 
over  1 error  a minute 

Typing  addresses  on 
labels 

addresses  per  hour 

125-159 

from  typewritten  copy 

Typing  fill-ins 

fill-ins  per  hour 

100-150 

four-line 

Typing  masters 

masters  per  hour 

5-7 

for  gelatin  or  fluid  type; 
average  200  words 

Inserting  folded  mail  in- 
to envelope  manually 

pieces  per  hour 

395 

Typing — cutting  stencils 

lines  per  hour 

200 

under  work  conditions 

Typing — cutting  stencils 

stencils  per  hour 

4-6 

average  200  words 

Note:  The  original  source  from  which  this  material  was  secured  has  been  omitted. 


Clerical  Work  for  the  School  and  the  Community 

To  increase  each  pupil’s  confidence  and  to  make  classroom  activity 
similar  to  a business  situation  all  pupils  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  work  which  is  used  by  either  the  school  or  the  com- 
munity. It  is  most  important  that  this  situation  be  rigidly  controlled 
so  no  pupil  is  called  upon  to  complete  a job  which  is  not  a learning 
experience  and  consequently  has  no  educational  value. 

All  schools  should  adopt  a policy  that  vocational  business  pupils  shall 
not  be  exploited  for  personal  benefit.  The  services  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
office  practice  should  be  utilized  only  in  planned  instruction,  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  prepare  and  produce  work  . 
which  will  benefit  tax-supported  or  philanthropic  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  on  many  occasions  office  practice  and  other  business 
education  classes  are  imposed  upon  to  do  a vast  quantity  of  duplicating, 
typewriting,  etc.  So  that  requests  for  this  type  of  work  do  not  become 
burdensome,  it  is  advisable  to  channel  all  work  requested  of  the  office 
practice  class  through  the  office  of  the  high  school  principal  or  the 


head  of  the  business  education  department.  Those  who  request  this 
service  should  be  informed  that  they  will  have  to  accept  the  work  of 
all  pupils  and  not  only  the  work  of  the  better  pupils. 

Most  requests  for  work  involve  typewriting  or  duplicating  of  material 
so  similar  in  nature  that  it  has  little  educational  value.  Admittedly, 
practical  experience  is  valuable,  but  when  requests  become  too  voluminous 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  work  is  needed  for  the  same  day  it  is 
assigned,  there  is  not  enough  time  to  prepare  the  work  carefully  or  to 
choose  the  best  methods  in  performing  the  task.  We  must  remember 
that  the  pupil  is  still,  relatively  speaking,  a novice.  His  standards  are 
still  in  the  formative  stage  and,  therefore,  he  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  inferior  work  considered  acceptable. 

Because  much  of  the  work  in  office  practice  is  on  a rotation  basis, 
with  limited  time  given  to  widely  differing  assignments,  the  pupil  should 
seldom  be  released  for  other  work.  If  we  were  to  telescope  a year’s 
schedule  of  180  periods  or  120  hours  of  training  into  consecutive  eight- 
hour  work  days,  a year’s  training  would  be  completed  at  the  end  of  three 
regular  work  weeks  of  five  days  each.  We  expect,  in  this  short  time,  to 
develop  a fair  skill  in  the  use  of  office  machines  and  in  learning  office 
duties.  This  is  much  more  than  is  expected  of  any  beginning  worker 
by  the  end  of  his  third  week  on  the  job  and  is  a strong  argument  against 
releasing  office  practice  pupils  for  other  work  unless  the  educational 
value  is  clear. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


s4ict& 


Articles 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  some  excellent  articles  have  been 
written  in  the  field  of  office  practice.  Perhaps  some  of  the  better  and 
more  pertinent  manuscripts  are  those  which  were  written  in  the  late 
1940’s.  A partial  list  of  the  empirical  literature  in  this  field  is  as  follows: 


ARTICLES  CITED  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

Eisen,  Norman  B.,  "Methods  in  Office  Practice,  3:  The  Instruction  on  Calculating 

Machines.”  Business  Education  World,  32:124-26,  November,  1951. 

"Finding  Misfiles.”  The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  31:162,  January,  1956. 

Hicks,  Charles  B.,  "How  to  Get  the  Equipment  You  Need  for  Your  Secretarial- 
Practice  Course.”  Business  Education  World,  34:23-24  & 30,  January,  1954. 

Kahn,  Gilbert,  "Some  Questions  About  Office  Practice.”  UBEA  Forum,  3:1 6,  47  & 
48,  March,  1949. 

Rock,  Earl  F.,  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the  Filing  Unit.”  Business  Education  World, 
33:332-33  & 45,  March,  1953. 

Slater,  Inez  A.,  "Should  Filing  Be  Included  in  the  Business  Curriculum?”  The  Balance 
Sheet,  36:122-23,  November,  1954. 

Yarnell,  Lucy  Mae,  "Guiding  Principles  for  Office  Practice.”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  31:126-28  & 35,  December,  1955. 


OTHER  ARTICLES 

Andrews,  Margaret  E.,  "Calculator  Training  in  the  Comprehensive  High  School.” 
The  Balance  Sheet,  33:396  & 99,  May,  1952. 

Carpenter,  Annette  Howe,  "Report  on  a Basic  Course  in  Office  Practice.”  The  Bal- 
ance Sheet,  34:303-05,  March,  1953. 

Collins,  Marian  Jo,  "Management  Techniques  for  the  Office  Practice  Teacher.” 
UBEA  Forum,  7:22-24,  February,  1953. 

Eisen,  Norman  B.,  "Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Practice,  4:  What  to  Do  about 

the  Duplicators.”  Business  Education  World,  32:173-75,  December,  1951. 

Falkner,  Robert  E.,  "Machines,  the  Orphan  Subject.”  The  Balance  Sheet,  33:160-61 
& 63,  December,  1951. 

Franques,  Marie  Louise,  "Some  Problems  and  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Office 
Machines  and  Appliances.”  UBEA  Forum,  9:27-28,  March  1955. 

Frisch,  Vern,  "Let’s  Be  Realistic  about  Standards.”  UBEA  Forum,  12:28,  November, 
1957. 

Hill,  Martha,  "Standards  in  Office  Promotion.”  UBEA  Forum,  12:17-18,  May,  1958. 

Hughes,  Arthur  E.,  and  William  H.  Reineke,  "Standards  for  Adding  and  Cal- 
culating Machines.”  The  Balance  Sheet,  38:166-67,  December,  1956. 
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Jones,  D.  T.  "How  to  Teach  the  Ten-Key  'Touch  Method’  on  Adding  Machines 
and  Printing  Calculators.”  UBEA  Forum,  8:35-36,  October,  1953. 

Krause,  Ruthetta,  "10  Ways  to  Make  Duplicating  more  Fun.”  Business  Education 
World,  38:23  & 30,  February,  1958. 

Marcia,  Sister  Mary,  "Selling  a Machines  Course.”  The  Balance  Sheet,  35:388-89  & 
99,  May,  1954. 

Meehan,  James  R.,  "The  Selection  of  Equipment  for  Office  Practice  Laboratories.” 
The  Balance  Sheet,  28:302-05,  March,  1947. 

Oliverio,  Mary  Ellen.  "We  Should  Not  Fail  to  Cover  these  Points  in  Office  Courses.” 
UBEA  Forum,  9:18-19,  February,  1955. 

Parker,  Robert,  "The  Teletrainer  Goes  to  School.”  Business  Education  World, 
38:20-22,  November,  1957. 

Rauch,  Juanita  M.,  "Advanced  Planning  for  Better  Teaching  in  Office  Practice.” 
UBEA  Forum,  8:15-17,  February,  1954. 

Sova,  Eva  Allen,  "Filing  Instruction  Can  Be  Abbreviated.”  The  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  31:161-62,  January,  1956 

Stein,  Lawrence  W.,  "The  Case  for  Office-Machines  Courses.”  Business  Education 
World,  36:16-17,  February,  1956. 

Stein,  Lawrence  W.,  "Use  Job  Sheets  in  Machines  Training.”  Business  Education- 
World,  38:16-17,  & 42,  April,  1958. 

Tucker,  Rita,  "Practice  Makes  Office  Practice.”  The  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
33:65-66,  November,  1957. 

Waltz,  Loren,  and  Ray  Arensman,  "Providing  for  the  Fast  Learner  in  Office  Prac- 
tice.” American  Business  Education,  14:239-43,  May,  1958. 

Weeks,  Bertha  M.,  "Filing  Is  a Tool  of  Management,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  31:390-92 
& 97,  May,  1950. 

Whitecraft,  John  E.,  "Improving  Instruction  in  Office  Practice  through  State 
Supervision,”  Business  Education  World.”  36:15-18,  November,  1955. 


Books 

In  a bulletin  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  books  which 
are  available  for  instruction  in  office  practice.  Therefore,  the  books  in- 
cluded herewith  should  not  be  considered  as  exhaustive. 

Agnew,  Peter  L.,  James  R.  Meehan,  and  Foster  W.  Loso,  Secretarial  Office  Practice. 
Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1954.  568  pp. 

Agnew,  Peter  L.,  James  R.  Meehan,  and  Foster  W.  Loso,  Clerical  Office  Practice. 
Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1955.  566  pp. 

Archer,  Fred  C.,  Raymond  F.  Brecker,  and  John  C.  Frakes,  General  Office  Practice. 
New  York:  Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1958.  504  pp. 

Friedman,  Sherwood  and  Jack  Grossman,  Applied  Clerical  Practice.  New  York: 
Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  1955.  432  pp. 

Gregg,  John  Robert,  Albert  C.  Fries,  Margaret  Rowe,  and  Dorothy  L.  Travis, 
Applied  Secretarial  Practice.  New  York:  Gregg  Publishing  Division  of 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1957.  500  pp. 

Kirk,  John  G.,  George  E.  Mumford,  and  Mark  H.  Quay,  General  Clerical  Proce- 
dures. New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1951.  330  pp. 

Stickney,  Rufus,  Blanche  G.  Stickney,  Helen  J.  Horton,  and  Harriet  S.  Weil,  Office 
and  Secretarial  Training.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1951.  388  pp. 
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Films  and  Filmstrips 

A recent  business  education  publication*  presented  a rather  com- 
prehensive list  of  visual  aids.  The  names  and  information  about  16  mm. 

films  in  the  office  practice  area  include: 

CORRECT  TELEPHONE  USAGE.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education 
Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 

FILING  PROCEDURES  IN  BUSINESS.  Sold  by  Coronet  Instructional  Films, 
65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

HOW  TO  BE  WELL  GROOMED.  Sold  by  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East 
South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

INVISIBLE  RECEPTIONIST.  For  rental  use,  contact  your  local  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

IT  MUST  BE  SOMEWHERE.  For  rental  use,  contact  Remington  Rand,  Inc., 
Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

MACHINE  TRANSCRIPTION— MACHINE  TECHNIQUES.  Sold  by  Castle  Films, 
R.C.A.  Building,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  OFFICE  MACHINES.  Sold  by  Castle  Films,  R.C.A.  Build- 
ing, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  MACHINES.  Sold  and  rented  by  Teaching  Aids  Exchange, 
Modesto,  California. 

OFFICE  COURTESY— MEETING  THE  PUBLIC.  Sold  and  Rented  by  Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica  Films,  Incorporated,  1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

OFFICE  ETIQUETTE.  Sold  and  rented  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  In- 
corporated, 1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

OFFICE  TEAMWORK.  Sold  and  rented  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  In- 
corporated, 1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

RIGHT  TOUCH,  THE.  For  rental  use,  contact  International  Business  Machines, 
Incorporated,  Film  Library,  Endicott,  New  York. 

SECRETARY:  A NORMAL  DAY,  THE.  Sold  by  Coronet  Instructional  Films, 
65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education 
Films,  Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
New  York. 

TAKE  A LETTER,  PLEASE.  Sold  by  Castle  Films,  R.C.A.  Building,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  New  York. 

VOICE  OF  THE  CITY,  THE.  For  rental  use,  contact  your  local  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

The  names  and  information  about  35  mm.  filmstrips,  taken  from  the 

same  source  as  the  films,  include: 

ALL  ABOARD  THE  PUNCTUATION  EXPRESS.  Sold  by  Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

* Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education,  Monograph  92,  Cincinnati:  South-Western 

Publishing  Company,  May,  1956,  pp.  10-11. 
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FILES  AND  FILING.  Sold  by  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  4lst.  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

SECRETARIAL  ETIQUETTE.  For  rental  use,  contact  Business  Education  Films, 
Film  Center  Building,  Suite  409,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

SECRETARY  AS  A RECEPTIONIST.  Sold  by  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18 
East  4 1st.  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

SUPER  SECRETARY,  THE.  Sold  and  rented  by  National  Foremen’s  Institute, 
Incorporated,  Bureau  of  Business  Practice,  100  Garfield  Avenue,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 


Miscellaneous  Publications 

Some  publications  of  a miscellaneous  nature  in  addition  to  the  articles, 
books,  films  and  filmstrips  are  as  follows: 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS  CITED  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

Collins,  Marian  Josephine,  Handbook  for  Office  Practice  Teachers.  Monograph  91, 
Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  December,  1954,  57  pp. 

Course  of  Study  in  Cooperative  Office  Practice.  Rochester:  Board  of  Education, 
1944,  32  pp. 

Equipment  and  Eayout  for  Business  Education  Departments  in  Pennsylvania’s 
Public  Schools.  Bulletin  271-A,  Harrisburg:  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
1955,  pp.  10-15. 

Job  Instruction  Sheets — Machines  (Adding  and  Calculating) . Albany:  The  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  April,  1955,  pp.  47-48. 

Nicks,  Earl  G.,  and  Robert  J.  Ruegg,  Methods  of  Planning  for  Office  Practice.  New. 
York:  Underwood  Corporation,  1956,  26  pp. 

Questionnaires  for  the  Use  of  a School  District  in  Making  a Survey  of  Business 
Offices  and  Stores  and  a Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Courses.  Harrisburg: 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  March,  1957,  4 pp. 

Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education.  Monograph  92,  Cincinnati: 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  May,  1956,  pp.  10-11. 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Clerical  Practice  for  High  Schools.  New  York:  Board  of  Education,  City  of  New 
York,  1956,  81  pp. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Business  Education  Materials.  Monograph  94,  Cincinnati: 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  May,  1956,  pp.  3-15  & 71-91. 

Secretarial  Practice  for  High  Schools.  New  York:  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  1957,  82  pp. 

Suggestions  for  Programs  of  Office  Practice  and  Procedures.  Cincinnati:  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  16  pp. 

Tentative  Syllabus  and  Teaching  Suggestions  for  a Course  in  Office  Practice.  Albany: 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  August,  1951,  139  pp. 
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It  is  desirable  to  have  the  duplicating  machine  in  a corner  of  a room  or  in  a 

separate  room. 


In  this  office  practice  class  all  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
operate  a switchboard. 
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